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MEDITATIVE STUDY 


BY 
Tue Epitor 


ENEDICTINE scholarship has seldom flourished in purely 
; academic circles. Historical studies perhaps have provided 
S) the greatest attraction for the sons of St Benedict in the 
@ purely scholarly fields of investigation. But even there the 
general interest of the student has not been divorced and 
often hardly distinguished from the Christian life of contemplation 
to which the Order is dedicated. In this respect it may be remarked 
that David Knowles’s first volume on the Monastic Order in England 
has had a considerable influence in turning men’s minds and desires 
towards contemplation; and should we consider the great Benedictine 
patristic scholars we shall find the same primacy of the contemplative 
ideal. To confine our examples to English authors Abbot Butler’s 
Western Mysticism and Abbot Chapman’s historical and scriptural 
studies tell the same story. When the Benedictine enters the arena 
of ‘the schools’ he will usually find himself at a disadvantage; he 
will discover in himself a tendency to be almost too simple in his 
‘spiritualising’ attitude to the scholastic questions, he will be im- 
patient of the discipline of the philosophia perennis precisely as 
philosophy. j 
The reason for this constant undertone of the Christian life of con- 
templation, which seems at times to be almost out of tune with pure 
philosophy, lies in the vocation of the Benedictine whose reading 
and study is from the outset ‘spiritual reading’ in the fullest and 
“best sense of that somewhat degraded term; the reading of the Bene- 
dictine, says the founder and patriarch of monasticism, is to be 
always lectio divina, a reading which is at the same time a prayer, 
a reading which sees everything in relation to divine things, a reading 
which is inspired by the Wisdom of the Spirit. Little wonder that, 
to confine ourselves still to this country, the Benedictines who have 
wielded the greatest influence have been writers and preachers on 
Christian spiritual life such as Abbot Marmion, or on the theology 
of the Sacraments of the Christian Life such as Abbot Vonier, or 
on the prayer of the Liturgy such as Abbot Cabrol. The work of all 
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these men, and many like them, has been fructified and given 
vigorous growth by the prayer in which it was all conceived. Lectio 
profana or lectio philosophica is an embarrassment to the Benedictine 
who is dedicated to seeing things in their highest cause. 

Among the subjects which demand a prayerful treatment of this 
character we could list a column of special subjects from dogmatic 
and moral theology. But there is one which demands of necessity 
an approach through lectio divina, one which if treated by the analyti- 
cal brain of the pure schoolman would be in danger of withering into 
a meaningless formalism. If a Christian attends to the study of the 
life and nature of the God made man, from whom his life, both 
natural and divine, springs and has its movement, in any position 
other than on his knees he is running the risk of blinding himself 
to the truth of what he is looking at. This does not mean that our 
Lord came upon earth as man in order to become an object of wor- 
ship, nor that in speaking of the God made man the Christian should 
revert to the pre-Christian attitude of fear of God. Worship and 
respect are due in abundant measure to him, but still more is love. 
And the beloved is always spoken of by the lover with bated, prayer- 
ful breath. Christ means so much; he is the way and the life; he is 
the centre of all our lives; he is everything to us from the most inti- 
mate lover to the maker of the daisies upon which we step in spring- 
time. To approach the hypostatic union as an interesting ‘case’ in 
theological practice and not as though it were throbbing with life 
and reality for the student personally, would mean an approach to an 
abstraction which had no counterpart in reality. If a lover be asked 
to describe his beloved in purely biological terms, or even to paint 
her portrait on canvas or to describe her beauty in verse he will 
confess the inadequacy of all these media to approach the reality. 
How much more the schoolman when asked to formulate syllogisms 
on the nature of the Son of God will confess that he stands before a 
divine mystery full of love, or the apologist when he defends the 
gospels against the attacks of higher criticism, will admit that he 
speaks of the Mystery which he can never prove. 

It is therefore exactly fitting that one who has been nurtured in 
the school of lectio divina as well as in the scientific discipline of 
St Thomas should approach the study of The Christ of Catholicism 
as a ‘Meditative Study’.1 The author, Dom Graham, has with 
accuracy acquainted himself with the other secular, pagan, purely ex- 
ternal approaches which have hampered and limited the tremendous 
study for so long. He knows the principles with which to tackle the 


1 The Christ of Catholicism. A Meditative Study. By Ael 
Ampleforth (Longmans; 21s.) sia Cassy ren es 22 2S 2 
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enemies of the gospel and he treats summarily but competently of 
these external problems»and difficulties about the person of Christ. 
But it is time that men should be recalled to the living mystery 
of Christ the Saviour of the World; indeed there can seldom have 
been a time in history when the Saviour in all the depth of his true 
reality was not more urgently needed than now. The historical or 
the apologetic approaches are valid within their limitations; but we 
can no longer be content with these limitations. Mankind needs to 
be introduced with the great challenge of eternal truth and life to 
this one central mystery. The time has come again when the mystery 
itself must be preached with St Peter and St Paul before pagan 
audiences, rather than defended from heretical attack with the great 
preachers of late times. And the Mystery cannot be preached until 
it is known by an ever deepening personal experience, as he was 
known by St Peter in the intimacy of daily human life. 

It has been possible in recent centuries to take Christ for granted; 
to be too interested in what he said without thought of who he is. 
And having exclusively concerned ourselves with this application of 
revealed doctrine we can easily use Christ and his teaching to bolster 
up our own pet theories about human history and behaviour. This 
may have the appearance of an evangelical approach to life, but in 
fact it is well-nigh blasphemy, treating the Sacred Person as a kind 
of mascot. 

Today, therefore, we have a special need to return to the real 
presence of our Lord Jesus Christ, to approach him with reverence 
and love and to learn from him the secret of salvation. And this is 
where this Benedictine monk’s attempt to synthesise the scriptural 
testimony with the doctrinal teaching of the Church about the person 
of Christ has much importance at the present time. Of course the 
‘author is the first to admit the vastness of the task and his own 
impotence : 

Our task is not to adapt the Church’s teaching on Jesus Christ to 

the limitations of our own minds, but to raise and expand the 

mind to grasping its essential purity. Alas, this enterprise has only 
to be stated in words for us to see its impracticability. The Church 
alone is divinely commissioned to proclaim the complete view of 

Christ. (Preface, p. vii.) 

To begin with, the book itself could have been twice as long as it is 
without spinning out any point in ‘it; indeed future editions should 
be enlarged as much as possible, for often the treatment is almost 
too summary even for a jumping-board into meditation and prayer. 
And there have been some notable omissions. We may be surprised 
by the absence of the Annunciation at the beginning of the chapter 
on ‘The Life-work of Jesus Christ’ which summarises in 120 pages 
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the history of Christ on earth. This event is in fact relegated to a 
chapter towards the end of the book on the Consequences of the 
Inearnation in which the author discusses ‘The Role of the Mother 
of God’. Nevertheless this can hardly be considered an omission in 
itself because it serves as a striking opening to a very beautiful and 
profoundly theological treatment of our Lady’s place next her Son 
in the work of salvation, and the slight awkwardness in arrangement 
serves to show how difficult it is to approach the real Christ of the 
gospels without at once meeting his Mother also. Again, in view of 
modern theological development the reader might have expected to 
find more account taken of such work as that of Pére de la Taille 
on the Sacrifice of Calvary, especially as the book Mysterium Fidet is 
quoted in the bibliography. But here again Dom Graham refreshes 
the reader by continually bringing him back to the great and peren- 
nial sources, the Gospels, the Fathers, St Thomas. The Gospels and 
the Epistles remain the principle source throughout the whole work 
so that we are reminded that St Thomas and his fellow medieval 
masters of theology were officially expounders of Sacred Scripture— 
Aristotle and all other thinkers were merely instruments used for 
their exposition. 

In other words, any defects or omissions—inevitable in a book 
concerned with this central reality of life—will be engulfed by the 
prayer in which they should be read. The lectio divina of the writer 
must be carried over into the lectio divina of the reader, and thus 
the principles touched on will be elaborated, the hints of other 
aspects of the Mystery will be followed up, the gaps will be filled in. 
The actual ‘work of the book’, to borrow a phrase from The Cloud of 
Unknowing, is begun by the saying of the Rosary wherein the mys- 
teries of Christ’s life and personality are reviewed in speaking con- 
tact with Christ himself in prayer. What the Rosary contains in germ 
- has here grown and expanded into a large volume, but no one, least 
of all the writer himself, would claim that this was the final stage 
of the growth, of all that could be meditated. The Mystery of the 
Incarnation contains infinite depths which the prayerful mind of man 
in this life will never plumb. 

Religion, therefore, and the life of prayer and virtue are not things 
concerned with an ideology. For so many today, faced as they are by 
militant ideologies which take on the character of religion, their own 
religion becomes something of the same kind. There is a Christian 
ethos, a Christian culture, a Christian society; but each of these 
is a human intellectual synthesis. Christian religion is Christ; Christ 
is a real person and from him all these other things grow. In order 
to obtain renewed vitality in our religion and to overcome the danger 
of allying themselves to an ideology or system of doctrine, men must 
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return to this unique Person. In effect of course they can only be 
introduced to him by the direct power of God, because each one 
needs the divine gift of faith before he can overcome the barriers of 
time and space and so be brought into the presence of the Son of 
God. But God himself uses other infinitely lesser courses to help in 
this work of introduction. He sends his apostles out into the high- 
ways in order to compel all stragglers to come in and meet his Son at 
his nuptial feast when he is wed to his Church. A ‘meditative study’ 
of the sort we are here considering will play a happy part in this 
work of introducing men to Christ; and we may conclude with some 
words of his own peroration : 

The onward march of humanity, considered from the ultimate 
viewpoint, has Christ for its term. The world itself, that collective 
entity which remains as yet outside the Christian fold, can know 
no real progress except as an approach to him. The world, which 
at the beginning of history sin had invaded . . . is the world with 
which God strives so that he may reconcile it to himself in Christ. 
Human learning and philosophy, which the world laboriously 
acquires and of which it is so proud, compared to the saving know- 
ledge of Christ, are no more than schoolroom tasks, an alphabet 
taught to children (p. 339). 
In this Dom Graham is following closely the powerful meditations 
of St Paul himself for whom this Mystery fulfilled all knowledge. 
Being instructed in charity, and unto all riches of fulness of under- 
standing, unto the knowledge of the mystery of God the Father 
and of Christ Jesus, in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge (Colossians 2. 2-3).? 
We must not of course fall into the error of despising the use of 
reason but we must submit our reason to the purifying heat of 
prayer in order to reach true wisdom. This ideal is the lectio divina 
of St Benedict, and the book we have been considering will help 
considerably in attaining to the heights of that ideal. 


2 We quote here from the Douay version. The author himself uses the recent Knox 
translation, the appearance of which in a work like this reminds us how unusual 


it still remains. 
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BENEDICTINE MONASTICISM 
BY 
H. K. Byrne, O.8.B. 
Abbot of Ampleforth 


SIMPLE statement of some elementary notions may 
fittingly accompany more learned essays on particular 
aspects of monasticism. 

A Benedictine’s aim is the common aim of all Chris- 
tians. Only his method is, to some extent, peculiar to him. 
It may be succinctly described as ‘monastic obedience’. 

The monastic vow of obedience seems to have been one of St 
Benedict’s inventions. Before his time monks either lived apart 
and independently (as did St Benedict himself in his Subiaco days) 
or attached themselves by easily terminable engagements to a teacher 
or a series of teachers. Doubtless that often worked well, and the 
monk either persevered in his solitude or passed from teacher to 
teacher receiving from each some special lesson, some further benefit. 
But it obviously left the unstable soul without support and opened 
a fairly comfortable career to the work-shy. Indignant descriptions 
of some unsatisfactory types enliven the first chapter of St Bene- 
dict’s Rule. 

His monks were to be neither self-directed nor peripatetic, but 
were to join ‘the strong race of Cenobites, .. . that is, those who 
live in monasteries under a rule and an abbot’. And to each he says 
in the opening sentence of the prologue to his Rule: ‘Hearken, my 
son, to the precepts of thy master and incline the ear of thy heart; 
freely receive and faithfully fulfil the instructions of thy loving 
father, that by the labour of obedience thou mayest return to him 
from whom thou hast strayed by the sloth of disobedience’ .1 

When a Benedictine novice (and now not only a Benedictine) 
takes this vow, his action is ill described as ‘giving up his will’. 
That omits the important point: ‘to whom?’ There is only One to 
whom a man may worthily and honourably give up his will. To God, 
then, and in order to show his love for God, he gives up, not some 
part of his powers, not some particular source of satisfaction, but 
the innermost sanctuary of his being, his whole self, his will: he 
surrenders all liberty of choice extending over those wide tracts of 
life in which God left him free to decide, and undertakes not to use 
that God-permitted freedom, but to act always in accordance with 
the will of God. Henceforth he knows to his immeasurable comfort 


1 The Rule of Saint Benedict. Translated with notes by D Justi ; 
(Stanbrook Abbey Press), aire. oan 
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that so long as he is faithful to his vow his whole life is spent in the 
best possible way, however insignificant his occupations or out- 
wardly unsuccessful his undertakings. 

He does, however, something more. If he did not, his vow would 
be a vow to do always the most perfect thing. That is in all con- 
science a considerable obligation to assume, but it is not a vow of 
obedience, for it leaves to the ‘vower’ the decision of what is the 
most perfect thing. The novice vows obedience ‘under’ some one, 
‘under’ a fellow-man, an abbot. This is a notable addition; for the 
abbot, though authorised indeed by the Church to hold his position 
and to exercise authority, and limited and guided by centuries of 
tradition and legislation (and hence the novice’s submission is in 
no way degrading or unworthy), is nevertheless a fellow-man; and 
the effort to yield to the truth that his all-too-human decisions are 
expressions of God's will requires a good deal of human self-discipline 
and divine grace. Particular mortifications hurt portions of ourselves, 
but the surgical knife of obedience penetrates to the core of our 
being. This is not to say that Benedictines, and religious generally, 
live in a disgruntled condition of near-rebellion. On the contrary 
they are the most contented of mankind. But they will ruefully 
admit that the uprisings of self-will have cost them more disagree- 
able surprises and more searching, if unspectacular, self-discipline 
than any of their particular weaknesses. 

It may be well to refer to some objections or questions which are 
likely to spring to the lay mind. 

A monk may be told to do what is, or seems to him to be, sinful. 
It would be rash to assert that in fourteen centuries that has never 
happened. In such a painful situation the monk’s Penny Catechism 
_ will teach him what to do. 

Or he may receive an intolerably harsh or grossly unjust order. 
For that there is a system of legitimate appeals to higher authority 
and ultimately to the Holy See. 

Or he may be told to do something which is unreasonably hard or 
beyond his capacity. For that St Benedict provides thus: ‘If it 
happen that something hard or impossible be laid upon any brother, 
let him receive the command of his superior with all docility and 
obedience. But if he sees that the weight of the burden altogether 
exceeds the measure of his strength, let him explain the reasons of 
his incapacity to his superior calmly and in due season, without 
pride, obstinacy, or contradiction. If after his representations the 
superior still persist in his decision and command, let the subject 
know that it is expedient for him, and let him obey out of love, 
trusting in the assistance of God’.2 


2 Rule. c. 68. 
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A different kind of question is: Does not monastic life injure and 
even destroy by atrophy something of real value in a man’s nature, 
his power of initiative and leadership? A priori that would seem 
inevitable: in fact a monk has no less of such ability (and almost 
certainly he has much more) than he would have if he were a lay- 
man. A part, no more than a part, of the reason for this is that a 
monk has the opportunity and the duty of exercising a good deal of 
initiative and discretion. Monasteries quickly build up a quite elab- 
orate network of organisation, and only an exceptionally able superior 
would have the time, and only an exceptionally foolish one would 
have the wish, to take and hold all management in his own hands. 
Nor ig this a modern development: a robot-like community would 
not have suited St Benedict. 

Of the community life which the monk shares the present Pope 
has written in the recent Encyclical Letter on St Benedict: ‘A 
monastic community is modelled on the christian household, over 
which the abbot or superior rules as the father of the family; and 
all are dependent on his authority as children under their father’. 
St Benedict frequently and forcibly reminds the abbot that he is in 
the position of a father, not a dictator, and with equal frequency and 
emphasis bids him remember the account which he will have to 
render at the Last Judgment. This family character of the com- 
munity life is fortified by another of St Benedict’s inventions, the 
vow of Stability. A monk is permanently enrolled in his community 
and committed to life-long obedience to its abbot. 

A consequence, or more accurately a pre-requisite condition, of 
this same character is that Benedictines do not form an Order. Each 
monastery is, or should be, a self-contained, independent unit. 
Strictly speaking the whole body is a loose confederation of the 
(originally national) Congregations in which the individual monas- 
teries are Joosely federated. But life is short, and we generally use 
the word ‘Order’. 

Over this community life lie the obligations of the second Bene- 
dictine vow oddly expressed ag Conversion of Manners. It is a remin- 
der that the monastic state should not be stationary but involves 
unremitting effort upwards. Prayer, of course, both private and 
liturgical, looms large in it. A certain simplicity and frugality should 
mark it, and all should share and share alike. For private possess- 
ions, however trifling, and for avoidable differences of life and treat- 
ment, St Benedict reserves his severest censures. 

And, finally, work. ‘Idleness is the enemy of the soul. The breth- 
ren, therefore, must be occupied at certain hours with manual labour, 
and again at other hours in sacred reading’. (Rule, c. 48). Through- 
out their history they have turned their hands to most things, doing 
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whatever seemed from time to time most fitting and useful. In their 
early centuries this was salvage work among ancient christian and 
pagan classics. Then too, and since then, they have tried to make 
themselves useful in the ‘human’ pursuits of history and education. 
Otherwise they have not been specialists, and cannot claim, as can 
the Friars and some others, many great names in the records of 
Theology and Philosophy and Science. 

To give a full description of monastic life would require a book; 
and the book might easily obscure the really important truth that 
a Benedictine’s life should be prayerful, homely, simple, peacefully 
busy, and entirely dedicated to God’s holy will in fulfilment of his 
vows of Stability, Conversion of Manners and Obedience. Compunc- 
tion, fear of the Judgment and awe before the majesty of God should 
be strong in him, ‘But, as we progress in our monastic life and in 
faith, our hearts shall be enlarged, and we shall run with unspeak- 
able sweetness of love in the way of God’s commandments; go that, 
never abandoning his rule but persevering in his teaching in the 
monastery until death, we shall share by patience in the sufferings 
of Christ, that we may deserve to be partakers also of his kingdom’. 
(Prologue to the Rule.) 


STABILITY 


Dom DEnys RUTLEDGE 


PSS" 0 a generation born and bred to conditions notoriously 
unstable there should be something singularly attractive, 
if at the same time somewhat elusive, in the thought of 
stability. Most people will instinctively think of it in its 
possible application to international, social, economic and 
financial affairs; to religious, and more particularly to 

Benedictines, it may more naturally suggest the vow of stability 
which was St Benedict’s most far-reaching contribution to western 
“monasticism. Yet the two aspects are more closely connected than 
may at first sight appear; the one in fact springs naturally from the 
other. In both connections there is implied a continuity, a stability, 
of contact with the source and origin, the Fons et Origo, of all things, 

a dimly-realised perception of a model and exemplar in accordance 

with which man and his world are to be ordered and fashioned. 

The Pope has recently, in his encyclical Fulgens Radiatur, drawn 
attention to St Benedict’s work for the world, comparing the needs 
of his age with those of our own. It seems to have been St Benedict’s 
work for civilisation to erystallise in a permanent institution, to 
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express in concrete visible form the fundamental principles essen- 
tial to christian life in all ages, in a word to give them stability. 
By the very fact of living apart in community from the rest of 
the world, not dedicated to any particular kind of work, using the 
ordinary means at hand to obtain his living, the monk’s life was 
able to continue stable and unchanging in a changing and unstable 
world. Unaffected by wars, economic changes and social revolutions 
it was able to provide from age to age an abiding spectacle of a lite 
in which all human activity was co-ordinated and directed to its 
proper end, humanism in fact in its truest sense.1 The practical 
result was that christian civilisation, preserved in the monasteries, 
survived the break-up of the Roman Empire, gathered strength 
during the dark ages and blossomed into the complete christian 
culture—complete, that is, in its own limited, imperfect form— 
of the Middle Ages. 

Now, strange and paradoxical as it may seem, St Benedict’s work 
began, after the classical model for monks and hermits, as a flight 
from the world. Nor is it true to say, as some have suggested, that 
his ideals were later modified in practice. \Rather did his work 
for the world follow from a strictly logical development of his original 
plan, viz. flight from the world and—his own special contribution— 
a stabilising of this condition. Henceforth the ‘workshop’ where the 
monk is to labour at the ‘spiritual craft’ is “the cloister of the 
monastery, and stability in the community’.? 

Thus, whether at best the monk find his life in the monastery 
what St Benedict declared it his intention to make it, ‘a school 
of the Lord’s service’, or whether at worst it should prove to be 
a crucifixion, he will never, having solemnly vowed stability, be 
tempted either in the one case to run away from school, or in the 
other to come down from the cross. And the point, be it noted, 
where the monk finds God whom he has come to seek, the gateway 
to the unseen world, is the Work of God, the liturgy, the whole 
complex of Mass—Sacraments—Office. Hence the central position of 
the Work of God to which ‘nothing is to be preferred’3, and the 
conversio morum (or conversatio morum) is, for St Benedict, a 
progressively deeper and fuller participation through this work of 
God in, at one and the same time, the ‘sufferings of Christ’ and 
the ‘participation of his kingdom’ .4 

It is thus precisely this principle of stability which has given to 


1 For a masterly exposition of this aspect cf. Saints for Civilisation, Margaret 
Monro (Longmans), 


tees of St Benedict, ch. iv (quotations are from Abbot Hunter-Blair’s trans- 
ation). 

3ibid., ch. xiii. 

4 ibid., prologue. 
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Benedictine monastic life its essential character: the monk flies 
from the world and turns (conversio) to God; it remains for stability 
to keep him firm in his purpose, his face turned towards God and 
the world of the spirit—oculi mei semper ad Dominum; in te cantatio 
mea semper. We find in consequence a whole series of regulations 
to render this effective, to make the monk’s break with the world 
permanent and stable, and to centre all his life and interest inside 
the enclosure: the enclosure of the monastery and the ‘wise old 
man’ at the gate; it is to be as far as possible self-supporting and 
so independent and unaffected by wars, by international, social 
and economic crises, by financial fluctuations, or even by the 
vagaries of anti-clerical governments. So, it is hoped, the monks 
will have no excuse for wandering abroad ‘for this is by no means 
expedient for their souls’.5 The monk’s break with the world and 
the direction of his interest inwards is further emphasised by the 
prohibition regarding the reception of letters and presents; more- 
over, he may not eat outside, if he is to return the same day, and 
must not even speak of what he has seen outside. 

The question too of the monk’s daily work will be very important, 
since he is subject to the common lot of mankind of earning his 
bread in the sweat of his brow. Men vary considerably in tempera- 
ment and ability—no special qualifications in this respect are 
required—so there will be need for such abundance and variety of 
work as to suit every type of character. In the self-supporting 
monastery which St Benedict considered necessary for stability such 
variety will always exist. Stability may, however, be open to attack 
from another angle. 

It is inevitable that one particular kind of work, or one aspect 

“of the life, should be developed more than others. There is in con- 
sequence always present the danger of such work developing to 
guch an extent as to obscure everything else, becoming first the 
most important work or activity and, finally, the exclusive work 
or raison d’étre of the monastery. Eventually it tends to become 
the focus of the whole life and interest of the community; the 
deciding factor on all matters of policy is: How will it affect this 
particular work? The monastery has in effect come back to the world 
it professed to leave and is fulfilling in the world a particular, 
specialised work like that of modern ‘active’ congregations, to use 
the current terminology. It may even be, has in fact happened, 
that work outside the monastery, undertaken in the first instance 
as a duty of charity, may come to be regarded as the actual purpose 
and end of the community, and monastic life, life inside the monas- 


5 ibid., ch. Ixvi. 
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tery such as we have described, be considered something of a novelty 
~ and an innovation. 

So, in the course of their history, there has been a danger of 
monasteries becoming at various periods great agricultural centres, 
houses of studies, great public schools, centres of liturgical research, 
missionary centres, instead of combining in their organisation a cross 
section of these and other activities. The effect on the individual 
monk, vowed to stability in his search for God and found unsuited 
to the particular work engaged in, is that he is either left in idleness, 
‘an enemy to the soul’ §, or returned to the world he had left. The 
periodic reforms in the monastic order have in general consisted in 
a reaction against some such tendency, usually, in an attempt 
to redress the balance, accompanied by an over-emphasis in the 
opposite direction. 

The monk then leaves the world in order to seek God and his 
kingdom. He is the child of no particular age, country or culture, 
equally at home in the late Roman Empire, the dark ages, the 
middle ages, the modern age and the age still to come, absorbing 
all that is good in his environment, exercising, apart from the rest 
of the world, all the basic activities of man in proportion as they 
serve his purpose. The one guiding principle in all this is simply 
the establishment of stability in his search for God. 

The paradox, therefore, would seem to be that the very perfection 
of the manner in which St Benedict fled from the world and, by 
stability, subjected himself to the process of ‘growing up in Christ’? 
by a life of communion with God effected primarily through the 
Church’s liturgy, that this was precisely the measure of his influence 
on the world of his time. Nor, for that matter, is it really a paradox; 
rather will it be seen on closer investigation to be the working of 
a principle of universal validity, that in order to exert an effective 
influence on the world it is necessary to step aside from it; that in 
order to attain to reality it is necessary to relinquish for a time that 
which appears to be most real. It is a truth that is repeatedly 
re-discovered. Was there not a Greek philosopher who declared that, 
given a fulcrum and a spot outside the earth on which to rest it, 
he would undertake to move the globe from its place? Readers of 
Hugh Dormer’s Diaries, on the other hand, may remember his first 
realisation of the fact that you often reach things, in this life, only 
by walking away from them. 

The reason for the influence thus exerted is obvious. Such a one 
is in direct contact with the source and origin of all life, energy 
and power; a channel of communication is set up whereby grace is 
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transfused through a sickly and dying world. Nor, if the true end 
is being pursued faithfully, are there ever wanting occasions for 
direct intervention in human affairs, cases, that is, where charity 
demands such intervention. Yet the principle remains: stability, 
persevering in the monastery until death. 

And what, the weary reader may well ask at this stage, has all 
this to do with his own personal, private life of the spirit? The 
answer is, as already suggested, that the principle of stability is 
of universal application. The monk vows to do intensively, using 
the same ordinary means, what every Christian is obliged to do 
in his own degree. Complete stability is indeed an attribute of God 
alone: 

Rerum, Deus, tenazx vigor, 

Immotus in te permanens .. . 

sings the Church every day at the afternoon hour, when the sun 
has already begun to decline: 

O Strength and Stay upholding all creation, 

Who ever dost thyself unmoved abide . 
Still it does seem to be a fact of experience, of which St Benedict 
was an outstanding example, that the closer man draws ‘to the 
. Primum Movens Immobile the more nearly does his mode of oper- 
ation approach the divine. By withdrawing within himself to 
apparent immobility he discovers the hidden source of the most 
intense activity, activity which normally remains in the spiritual, 
invisible sphere, but may at times issue in work that is seen to be of 
far-reaching consequences in the external world. 

Such complete immobility as is here attributed to God is clearly 
not possible for man. The contemplative, who flies from the world 
‘and seeks to keep his eyes fixed always on the Lord, does not in 
fact succeed in doing so perfectly. The artist, the poet or the crafts- 
man, at the very moment of his inspiration, must turn his eyes from 
the vision in order to embody it in his material, must pass from the 
spiritual to the material, from the inner to the outer world. Just 
- as, in the monastic order as a whole, there is always present this 
tendency outward already noticed, and so a tension is set up between 
it and the necessity of directness and singleness of vision, so is it 
equally with the individual monk. Moreover the very necessity of 
earning his living will make this in some degree inevitable. The 
layman too is called to the same goal and by the same method; 
the flight of the monk is simply an intensive degree of that renun- 
ciation of the world binding every Christian. 

For man then there must always be an alternation of rest and 
movement, sleeping and waking, death and life, the arsis and thesis, 
to use a different metaphor, of the marching warrior and the dancing 
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child, of the heart-beat and of the rhythmic verse, the round of 
the seasons, night and day, growth and decay. In his progress he 
must constantly pause for a new access of life betore a further 
forward movement. There must be always this alternation, but it 
is in the nature of man, particularly of western man, to tend 
naturally outwards to action and to neglect the inner pause which 
alone can give ordered energy and direction to his activity. In con- 
sequence. he has continually to remind himself of the need of this. 

Similarly in the larger world with its longer rhythm; after an 
expenditure of energy outward there is a return inward to the source 
for a new accumulation of life and energy. Too often, unfortunately, 
here as well there ig too great an expenditure of energy, of activity, 
in one particular direction, the direction varying at different periods, 
too great an immersion in the things of the external world and a 
wanton squandering of spiritual force through neglect of the inward 
vision. We have already noted in passing the recurrence of this in 
the monastic order, the continual tendency outward, away from 
the centre, described as, in its essence, a weakening of stability, 
continually corrected by its periodic reforms, characterised by a 
return, to the centre away. from the outside world and a re-awakening 
of its original native spirit. On a still larger scale it is seen in the 
rise of cultures. and civilisations: their decline and, even before it 
becomes evident to any but a few of those then living that the force 
of the old is already spent, a movement inward to its sources, a 
re-awakening, a flight from the contemporary world to renew its 
youth at the fount of the eternal, unseen, unchangeable, to draw 
there life for the coming age, to give form and spirit to the chaos 
of what, gradually emptied of the informing spirit, has become 
almost mere matter, void and empty. 

It is almost a commonplace today to say that our present civilis- 
ation is in the final stages of dissolution; it has been affirmed so 
long and in so many different ways. The signs however of the rebirth 
are already evident for those who have eyes to see them. The decree 
on frequent Communion, the liturgical revival and the development 
of the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ which is so closely 
bound up with it, the social encyclicals, the revived interest in con- 
templative prayer and the writings of the mystics, the revival of 
the monastic order during the past fifty years by the founding of 
new communities and the gradual return to monastic life of the 
older ones, the rapid expansion of the other contemplative orders 
such as the Carmelites. All these and many other signs point to 
a revival of the life of the spirit at its source, to a flight from the 
world, a turning inward to the centre where God, the source of all 
life and of all activity remains ever motionless in himself, a belated 
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response to the continually-repeated cry of the Spirit: Vacate et 
videte quia ego sum Deus—Be still and see that I am God (Ps. 45). 

And the result, if we are to believe those qualified to give an 
opinion, may well be the assimilation and spiritualising of all the 
material progress of the past five hundred years, with the resulting 
effect of a Christian civilisation on a higher level than hag yet been 
attained, a culture more truly spiritual, yet taking to itself and 
transforming material elements formerly opposed to it. The material 
development, which has advanced so enormously and outstripped 
the moral power to control it, will be subdued from within, not by 
force from without. What we are witnessing, they suggest in effect, 
is nothing less that a new realisation of the need of stability, of 
that constant contact with the unseen attainable only by some 
measure of flight from the visible world, the beginning of the arsis 
of the motion, the suspension of the foot, the beginning of a momen- 
tary pause—momentary indeed when viewed against the background 
of eternity—before the motion forward, the cessation from activity 
which will itself give rise to the more intense activity of the Spirit 
renewing the face of the earth. It was presumably in this spirit that 
recently an abbot of exceptionally wide knowledge and understanding 
of present tendencies exhorted his monks on his death-bed: Tenete 
traditiones—(Stand fast and) hold the traditions’, that our age needed 
nothing new; the inference presumably being that the priniciples 
required for the birth of a new world, the higher, more deeply 
spiritual civilisation of the future, are precisely those which, at the 
break-up of the Graeco-Roman world, gave rise to the civilisation 
of the middle ages, the principles on which, through two world-wars, 
he had so faithfully built up his own community. 

In an attempt at last to suggest the application of all this to the 
private lives of those who are not Benedictines: the primary need 
of our age is a return to the contemplative life. This is largely to 
be brought about most effectively by the formation of a large number 
of small units or ‘cells’ of intensely Christian life, of that contem- 
plative life in the traditional, wide sense which is the aim of monastic 
life, units of individuals and, better still, of families and groups 
of families. On all who are conscious of the deeper stirrings of the 
Spirit in the world today there lies an obligation of corresponding 
with it to the extent of their ability. The centre of their lives too, 
as of that of the monastic community, will be what the Popes have 
repeatedly stressed as ‘the primary and indispensable source of the 
true Christian spirit’, the liturgy of the Church. In order, however, 
to enter completely into the life of the Church and to receive its full 
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effects there is necessary today for most men a veritable flight from 
the world comparable in its own degree to that of the monk, and the 
establishment of a natural stability, order and rhythm as the foun- 
dation of the supernatural structure. Apart too from its personal 
and hidden effects, such a life serves as a re-affirmation of the per- 
nianent stable necessity of a constant turning from the world to 
God in public as well as private life, not a flight, that is a desertion, 
as rats desert a sinking ship, but a flight to the source whence alone 
new life and energy can be drawn for a dying world, to find for it 
‘a fountain of water springing up into life everlasting’.9 

To suggest in detail the manner in which this is to be effected 
by the individual would be beyond the scope of this article. This 
must, in any case, be dictated largely by already-existing obligations 
and circumstances. In general, however, it must consist in a renewal 
of the inner life by as complete a withdrawal from active life as 
is compatible with the duties of one’s state. This may not necessarily 
include a withdrawal from active life or even from the conduct of 
public affairs when there is a particular obligation. In this respect, 
however, it must be remembered that it is on the rarest occasions 
only that any individual can be described as indispensable and that, . 
on the other hand, men ready and willing to assume office will 
always be with us. Such a life will include a ruthless pruning away 
of all that is superfluous—and it is surprising how much can be 
profitably cut off—leaving the soul as far as possible free and 
unhindered by external things to attend to its primary business, a 
readiness, in fact, if called upon, to give up everything. 

The extent to which the step of full physical flight is possible is 
qualified still more by existing obligations and circumstances, but 
where it can be prudently taken there can be no doubt of its desira- 
bility. It may call for a certain amount of heroism; it will certainly 
require a strong faith; but what is true of earthly conquests is still 
more true of the spiritual world, that ‘the kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence and the violent bear it away’.10 

Prudence is, no doubt, the queen of the virtues, but it is to be 
doubted if the folly of the cross, for instance, appeared particularly 
prudent to all but a small minority. Men too often give their decision 
after the event. The fact is that the healthy development of the 
life of the spirit presupposes normally certain natural physical con- 
ditions, hence the repeated petition of the Church for health both 
of soul and body. Normally—we say ‘normally’ since there are 
no bounds to grace and no limits to the extent to which good can 
be brought out of evil—still, normally a full, healthy spiritual 
9 John, iv, 14. Mamata... 
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development requires as its foundation the normal, natural rhythm 
of life, a life lived, that is, in contact with nature itself, in which 
all the elements essential to human life, the seasons of the year, 
seed-time and harvest, the production of food, clothing and shelter 
and all the basic needs of mankind are seen on a sufficiently small 
scale to be grasped as a whole, and their relative values, their place 
in God’s scheme of things and their natural inter-dependence duly 
appreciated. It presupposes too a full family life, and such a life 
in its perfection ig one in which the centre of the life, its means 
of livelihood, is in the home itself or in its immediate vicinity. Only 
so will men, generally speaking, come to see the things of the 
natural world as a reflection in time of the spiritual realities of the 
unseen, unchanging world. All this is, to say the least, extremely 
difficult in the artificial conditions of our large industrial cities and 
without a certain measure of economic stability. 


Families and individuals desiring such a deeper, fuller Christian 
life and with the courage to attempt it will normally require assis- 
tance and guidance. Here religious communities, especially those 
with a full liturgical life and of these particularly those that combine — 
with it a full, self-supporting community life, could do a great service 
by assisting such groups of families to settle and earn a living in 
their orbit, perhaps as an extension of the oblate or third order 
system. What better form of Catholic action, too, could there be 
for our Catholic land-owners and business men than the formation 
of such groups, the establishment of small agricultural and indus- 
trial units, in pleasant country, centred around a dignified church 
with as full a liturgical life as possible? 

It was on familiar lines—‘infiltration’ seems to be the current 

‘tnilitary term—that England in Saxon times was regained for the 
Faith and was able in addition to carry the Faith to great stretches 
of the Continent. The application of this to foreign missions today in, 
for instance, the African continent, is obvious. There the spade-work 
has been done, the still more vital operation of ‘growing into’ Chris- 
tianity still remains. It will be done only by a gradual building-up 
and development from within of the traditional native culture rather 
than by the imposition from without of a foreign, vitiated HKuropean 
civilisation. 

Whether this revival of the contemplative life, of which we are 
witnessing the beginnings, is, as suggested, simply the gathering 
of spiritual force for a new blossoming of Christian culture, or is 
rather an instinctive drawing of the blood to the heart in face of 
the last great struggle which is to herald the ‘new heaven and new 
earth’ of the Apocalypse we can only conjecture. It seems likely in 
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any case, as M. Maritain has suggested, that we have not yet seen 
the worst that the forces of materialism can do, that they have not 
yet completed their course. The necessity then is urgent of estab- 
lishing now, firm and stable, the foundations of whatever edifice 
is to rise and, for those who have the courage and generosity to 
respond, the way is clear. 


‘WITH NATIVE HONOUR CLAD’ 
BY 
BepeE Barney, O.P. 
OPE PIUS XII, in his Encyclical Letter Fulgens Radiaturt 
written to honour the fourteenth centenary of the death of 
St Benedict, invites ‘all classes of society’ to turn again to 
the Holy Rule that there they may find ‘the sacred principles 
of religion and the standards of life which are the most secure 
and most stable foundations of human society’. 

It is clear that the Pope had a special reason for stressing the 
civilising and unifying effects of St Benedict’s work. All men are now 
searching for a solid foundation on which to rebuild the unity of 
Europe. It is an appropriate moment, then, to remind us of the way 
in which Europe was first united in the spirit of Christ. ‘Not only 
England, Gaul, the Low Countries, Friesland, Denmark, Germany 
and Seandinavia, but also many Slavonic lands boast of their con- 
version by those monks, whom they consider their glory and rever- 
ence as founders of their civilisation.’ It is true that now there are 
many other workers in the service of our Lord who have not St Bene- 
dict for their father and who follow other Rules. But the Pope asks 
all Christians, ‘beset and perturbed amid so much grave material 
and moral destruction, dangers and disasters, to turn to him for 
necessary and timely remedies’. 

lt is particularly fitting that the Catholics of England should 
recognise the great debt that we owe to the Benedictines. Not only 
was the Faith brought here by St Augustine and his companions, 
monks trained according to the Rule of St Benedict, but, since that 
first coming, the Black Monks have been at the heart of English 
Catholic life, and their history is the most ancient of English his- 
tories, beside which the oldest of our great families are but parvenus. 
The names of Bede and Cuthbert were reverenced before the reign 
of Alfred, and it is now a thousand years since St Dunstan of Canter- 
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bury, once the Abbot of Glastonbury, made possible the flowering of 
the Benedictine influence in the following three centuries so that it 
was then ‘perhaps more than at any other time in English history 
that the monastic life met and satisfied the deepest spiritual needs 
of the age, and discharged a function most essential to the higher 
life of society and to the well-being and development of the nation’ 
(David Knowles, Monastic Order in England, p. 17). Since that 
time there have been the ebb and flow that is inevitable in the history 
of any vital society, but even in the darkest time the Benedictine 
life never died, 

At the time of the destruction of the monasteries by Henry VIII 
it seemed that the life of the English Benedictine Congregation— 
the most venerable of the congregations that go to make up the 
Benedictine Order, for the Knglish monasteries had been grouped 
together in the fourteenth century—must be finally extinguished. 
When the eighty-year-old Abbot of Glastonbury was bound to a 
hurdle and dragged past his deserted monastery and desecrated 
church to the top of Glastonbury Tor, and was there hung, drawn 
and quartered because he would not accept the king’s will, and when 
his severed head was stuck over the gateway of his almost legendary 
monastery, the manner of his death must have appeared as the grim 
symbol of the inevitable destruction of the Benedictine Order in 
England. 

But during the following years there were always Englishmen who 
wished to follow the Holy Rule, the purpose of which, wrote Bishop 
Ullathorne, is ‘to form saints and to eivilise mankind’. These men, 
in their Italian and Spanish monasteries, led the regular monastic 
life, and though they may have been tempted to impatience when 
_they saw the great need for missionaries in their own country, they 
remained faithful to their hidden life, preparing the way for the great 
missionary future. 

On March 20th, 1602, a papal decree was issued by Clement VIII 
granting’ permission to the Benedictines to return to England. 
Almost at once negotiations were begun to found a monastery whose 
members should be English, and in the next few years the two 
houses of St Gregory and St Lawrence were founded, the first at 
Douay and the second in Lorraine. 

On coming to England it happened that two of the monks found 
the last survivor of the restored Marian community of Westminster, 
the one remaining link with the great congregation of the past. On 
November 21st, 1607, a day still eelebrated in the English monas- 
teries as the ‘Dies Memorabilis’, two Benedictine novices were pro- 
fessed in the old man’s presence, and were then formally admitted by 
him ag members of the Abbey of Westminster. So was the English 
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Congregation kept alive. ‘For some five years after its renewal in 1607 
the English Congregation was without a monastery of its own; but 
in or about the year 1612 it was admitted to an equal share in the 
monastery of St Lawrence, at Dieulouard in Lorraine (now at Ample- 
forth), which had been acquired by English monks of the Spanish 
congregation, and in 1614 it obtained full possession of this house. 
Dieulouard thus became the conventual house of the Westminster 
monks’ (Dom Justin McCann, The Confessions of Father Baker, 
pp. 29-80). 

When permission was granted by the Holy See and as soon as 
arrangements could be made, the monks started to return. Very soon 
they numbered martyrs among their company, and ‘behind them 
were the lives of the Benedictine missionaries in England, unspec- 
tacular and unrecorded in detail, built on the unswerving round of 
monastic duty in the English Houses abroad’ (Dom Adrian Morey, 
Catholicism in England, Appendix II, p. 272). It is instructive to see 
how hidden was the work of these men. It is true that the Faith was 
kept alive in many parts of England by reason of their devotion, but 
of their history we know little apart from its fruit, which ‘is written’, 
said Bishop Ullathorne, ‘in the Church preserved to us, in the cen- 
turies of toil and suffering through which they worked to this result, 
and in the blood of the Benedictine martyrs’ (Dom C. Butler, Life 
and Times of Bishop Ullathorne, vol. ii, p. 220). Even the names of 
the beatified martyrs, George Gervase, John Roberts, Maurus Scott, 
Ambrose Barlow, Alban Roe, Philip Powel, and, characteristically, 
the lay brother, Thomas Pickering, are strange to Catholic ears. 
Indeed, there is only one name during the next two centuries that is 
familiar to us, that of Fr Augustine Baker, a monk of St Lawrence’s, 
the author of Sancta Sophia. In teaching the importance of mortifica- 
tion and prayer as the necessary foundations for a Christian life, he 
has prepared our minds for the quietness of the succeeding years, 
when the monks in the monasteries lived the conventual life, based 
on the ‘daily duty’ of the choir, and taught in their schools, and those 
who came on the mission lived so that their lives have become 
obscured for the average man; but their piety and patience were 
laying the foundation for the ultimate revival. 

When the English monks returned from the Continent at the time 
of the French Revolution, their future again seemed doubtful, but 
three small communities managed to survive, and gradually, in spite 
of difficulties, they grew. Two figures stand out in the last century, 
Bishop Ullathorne of St Gregory’s and Bishop Hedley of St Law- 
rence’s. Dr Mathew has written of Ullathorne that he was ‘in all 
ways representative of the old Catholicism, its common sense, 
strength, and toughness, the spirit of the English Congregation 
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religious and missionary’ (Catholicism in England, p. 196). Hedley 
too had these qualities, but he added to them a remarkable self- 
effacement—a typical Benedictine quality—so that what Wilfred 
Ward has called his genius did not at first appear. ‘This disguise of 
his greatest gifts arose largely from a deep reality of mind, which 
made him hate all unnecessary display. He had the true Benedictine 
sense that character was all in all—that what you do and are matters 
much; what men think of you matters very little indeed’ (Dublin 
Review, January, 1916). His writings today are normally left on the 
shelves, and yet they received the highest praise that Wilfred Ward 
could give them—‘There are pages which in their power are worthy 
of Newman himself’. There are others that come to mind as typical. 
Irresistibly there rises in the imagination the thick-set strong figure 
of Abbot Matthews of Ampleforth, a great man, courageous both in 
the things of God and as an administrator and worthy of the highest 
honours, but unassuming, in the tradition of his line. ‘One would 
think that being an Abbot was something to be ashamed of’, a friend 
said to him, as the Abbot removed his ring before going in to a 
meeting at which he was not known, and where he gave his name as 
Father Matthews. 

The Benedictines are once more powerful in the Catholic life of 
England, and from them we can learn ‘to rise above earthly and 
perishable things, whether the inventions or discoveries of keen 
minds or the products of some laborious craft, to those which are 
heavenly and lasting; only by attaining these last can we enjoy real 
peace, untroubled calm and eternal happiness’ (Fulgens Radiatur). 
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ORTHODOXY AND RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE! 
BY 
AELRED GRAHAM, O.S.B. 


T may be as well to begin, in the approved scholastic 
manner, by defining one’s terms; or at least by delimiting 
if the field of discussion—a very necessary step surely with 

\ a paper so ambiguously worded as this one! ‘Orthodoxy, 

| my Lord’. said Bishop Warburton, ‘is my doxy—hetero- 
doxy is another man’s doxy’. No doubt we could improve 
on that and together hit upon a less question-begging statement 
of what we mean by ‘orthodoxy’. All the same, I must try not 
to confuse the issue by taking too much for granted. And what 
are we to understand by that indeterminate phrase ‘religious experi- 
ence’? At the beginning of the century William James devoted a 
series of Gifford Lectures to The Varieties of Religious Experience 
—a work still being reprinted even in these days of paper shortage. 
James was professedly an empiricist, with but a limited gift for 
philosophical generalisation, so that his collected data have both 
the interest and the tediousness of a ‘case book’; but they serve 
to show how varied are the phenomena which have been placed— 
whether legitimately or not is another question!—in the category 
of ‘religious experience’. 

However, it is, I think, both possible and justifiable, before the 
present audience, to clear the ground with the briefest preliminaries. 
By ‘orthodoxy’ I mean, of course, Christianity, and in particular 
the doctrinal position represented by St Thomas Aquinas, under 
whose auspices we are gathered here tonight. By ‘religious experi- 
ence’ I understand—though here we are trying to describe what is 
essentially ineffable—some kind of experimental awareness of God, 
as distinct from an abstract knowledge based on inference, and as 
implying something more than the acceptance of divine revelation 
by supernatural faith. With the attempt to elucidate what is here 
involved we shall be chiefly concerned in this paper. The word which 
is normally used to describe this experience is ‘mysticism’. ‘One 
may truly say, I think’, writes James®, ‘that personal religious 
experience has its root and centre in mystical states of conscious- 
ness’. So far at least, it is good to know that there is common ground 
between the empirical psychologist and the theologian. We find 
that the area of agreement can be extended yet further, to touch 


1 Being a paper read before the Oxford University Aquinas Society, 3rd December, 
1947, 
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the nature of the experience itself. James speak of its noetic quality : 
Although so similar to states of feeling, mystical states seem to 
those who experience them to be also states of knowledge. They are 
states of insight into depths of truth unplumbed by the discursive 
intellect. They are illuminations, revelations, full of significance 
and importance, all inarticulate though they remain; and as a rule 
they carry with them a curious sense of authority for aftertime 

(ibid. p. 371). 

These remarks, at least in their emphasis on the cognitive nature 
of mystical experience, will surely command the assent of every 
Thomist. 

Here already we are at the heart of our subject, since we are 
concerned with the ‘way of knowing’ peculiar to the mystics. Before 
proceeding further, however, it may be well for us to withdraw a 
little in order to discover the relative place to be assigned to mystical 
experience in man’s religious life considered as a whole. Many a 
practised spiritual director, while becoming neither cynical nor 
particularly insensitive, has come to regard mysticism with a quali- 
fied enthusiasm; in dealing with it he finds that his path is by no 
means ‘roses, roses all the way’. There is indeed a complicating 
factor here—as touching the individual’s liberty of spirit—which 
cannot be disregarded. Consider how much of truth there is in 
the following judgment upon the mystics, quoted from Henri Berg- 
son’s remarkable work Les Deux Sources de la morale et de la 
religion: ‘As to theological teaching in general, it is true that they 
seem to accept it with utter docility, and in particular to obey their 
confessors; but, as has been shrewdly remarked, ‘‘they obey them- 
selves alone, and a sure instinct leads them straight to the very 
man who can be relied upon to guide them in the way they want 
to go. If he should happen to depart from it, our mystics would 
not hesitate to shake off his authority, and, on the strength of their 
direct contact with the Deity, place their own liberty above all 
else”’ ’3. 

The genuine mystic, so we shall attempt to argue, is the perfect 
product of the Christian life lived as it should be; but the genuine 
mystic is rare and he (or, more likely, she!) has many counterfeits. 
Without entering upon any detailed personal psychology, it is worth 
while considering why the virtues of the mystics are so often neutral- 
ised by more dubious elements, to a degree which brings the whole 
business into disrepute with normal minded people. Corruptio optimi 
est pessima; never was that principle more painfully verified than 
here. Let me recall a well known passage from Harnack: 


3 Henri Bergson, The Two Sources of Morality and Religion (Eng. trans.), pp. 
211-2; quoting from M. de Montmorand, Psychologie des mystiques catholiques 
orthodoxes, (Paris, 1920), p. 17. 
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An old fairy tale tells of a man who lived in ignorance, dirt and 
wretchedness; and whom God invited, on a certain day, to wish 
whatever he might fancy, and it should be given him. And the man 
began to wish things, and all these things were given him. At 
last he became presumptuous, and desired to become as the great 
God himself: when lo, instantly he was sitting there again, in his 
dirt and misery. Now the history of religion—especially among 
the Greeks and Orientals—closely resembles this fairy tale. For 
they began by wishing for themselves certain sensible goods, and 
then political, aesthetic, moral and intellectual goods: and they 
were given them all. And then they became Christians and desired 
perfect knowledge and super-moral life: they even wished to 
become, already here below, as God himself, in insight, beatitude 
and life. And behold, they fell, not at once indeed, but with a fall 
that could not be arrested, down to the lowest level, back into 
ignorance, dirt and barbarism . . . Like unto their near spiritual 
relations, the Neo-Platonists, they were at first over-stimulated, 
and soon became jaded, and hence required ever stronger stimu- 
lants. And in the end all these exquisite aspirations and enjoyments 
turned into their opposite extreme.4 : 

Thus there are ‘cliffs of fall frightful’ lying close along the path 
of those who would make the ascent to the summit of Mount Carmel. 
The Christian has to take care that his search for the ultimate 
Reality bears somewhat different characteristics from the Neo- 
Platonic flight of ‘the alone to the Alone’; he may indeed be sum- 
moned to the heights, but he has no call to become a ‘superior 
person’. It is no accident that the ‘intellectual’ and the aspirant 
to mystical experience sometimes meet together in one and the same 
individual; for there is this in common to both interests, that they 
offer a means of escape from the disturbing contingencies, 
the stubborn unyielding facts, the rude shocks of every-day life. 
Again mysticism, besides satisfying the intellectual and aesthetic 
requirements of our nature, can conveniently leave our conscience 
and moral sensibility undisturbed. There is a curious affinity between 
the mystical and the antinomian temper of mind. ‘The spiritual 
man judgeth all things’, says St Paul; ‘Love and do what you will’, 
says St Augustine. But when these sayings are adapted to their 
purposes by lesser men than St Paul and St Augustine, there is 
no knowing what they may be held to justify. Cruelty, injustice, 
sexual licentiousness and every form of perverted self-will have all 
been indulged in by mystical-minded persons who, considering them- 
selves to have transcended the moral law, have, quite logically, 
become a law unto themselves. 

It is not then to be wondered at that we find earnest Christians, 


4 Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, ed. 1888, Vol. IT . 413-4, 417; te 
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and even serious religious thinkers, who look askance at mysticism 
and all its works. Better by far, they say, to stick to the safe, if 
more pedestrian, paths of normal morality and practical devotion, 
eschewing enthusiasm. And yet .., and yet... , abusus non tollit 
usum; the true mystics remain the glory of the Church, the envy 
and inspiration of those ‘who gaze at them from afar and know 
of their experience only at second hand. Let us not incur the charge 
of belittling our own heritage. 

We may therefore conclude, says Bergson, that neither in Greece 

mor in ancient India was there complete mysticism, in the one 

case because the impetus was not strong enough, in the other case 
because it was thwarted by material conditions or by too narrow 
an intellectual frame. . . For complete mysticism is that of the 
great Christian mystics. . . There is no doubt that most of them 
passed through gates resembling the various culminating phases of 
the mysticism of the ancients. But they merely passed through 
them: bracing themselves up for an entirely new effort, they 
burst a dam; they were swept back into a vast current of life; 
from their increased vitality there radiated an extraordinary energy, 
daring, power of conception and realisation. Just think of what 
was accomplished in the field of action by a St Paul, a St Teresa, 

a St Catherine of Siena, a St Francis, a Joan of Arc, and how 

many others besides! When we grasp that such is the culminating 

point of the inner evolution of the great mystics, we can but wonder 
how they could ever have been classed with the mentally diseased. 

True, we live in a condition of unstable equilibrium; normal health 

of mind, as indeed of body, is not easily defined.. Yet there is an 

exceptional, deep-rooted mental healthiness, which is readily recog- 
nisable. It is expressed in a bent for action, the faculty of adapting 
and re-adapting oneself to circumstances, in firmness combined 
with suppleness, in the prophetic discernment of what is possible 
and what is not, in a spirit of simplicity which triumphs over com- 
plications, in a word, supreme good sense. Is not this what we find 
in the above-named mystics? And might they not provide us with 

the very definition of intellectual vigour? (op. cit. pp. 194-5). 

So far the philosopher of the élan vital. All the same, it was 
profitable surely to have taken a glance at the seamy side of the 
picture. We are thereby warned not to oversimplify a subject which 
readily lends itself to oversimplification. What emerges is that, if 
we are to reach a satisfactory theory of mysticism, we must take 
account of its possible aberrations and be able to distinguish 
between the genuine and the spurious. And here there is a pre- 
liminary test which can easily be applied; yet it is one which is 
curiously disregarded: I mean the assessing of every man’s spiritual 
life by the standard of the New Testament. According to the degree 
that the soul’s aspirations are centred and fixed on the person of 
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Jesus Christ is their soundness to be judged. These are elementary 
principles, of course; but just because we take them for granted 
there may be some danger of our overlooking their implications. 
Do we not sometimes find the metaphysician and speculative theo- 
logian discussing, and even dogmatising about, mystical experience 
with scarcely a reference to the Gospels? Some such criticism as 
this could doubtless be fairly levelled at the present paper! But 
at least let us try to be aware of what we are about. There is perhaps 
no other department of theology in which greater discrimination is 
called for on the part of the Christian thinker if he is to prove 
guiltless of the often made charge that he is distorting the primitive 
Christian message by imposing upon it the categories of Greek 
philosophy. Even the most casual student who is beginning to form 
definite views on these matters may profitably ask himself how 
much of his theories on the spiritual life derive from Aristotle’s 
Ethics, and how much from the Sermon on the Mount, the Last 
Supper discourses in St John, and the thirteenth chapter of the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians. 

Maybe this is a disturbing suggestion to place before an audience 
of Thomists! Has not St Thomas himself been called the Christian 
Aristotle? And is not his own moral theology, and indeed his theory 
of mysticism, impregnated with Aristotelian thought? At first glance 
it might seem so. None the less, I believe it can be shown that the 
pure stream of evangelical devotion emerges from the canals and 
aqueducts prepared for it by St Thomas with its waters unadulter- 
ated and their torrential force only apparently diminished. ‘A per- 
fect harmony between the demands of reason and those of the most 
exacting religious feeling, such ig the secret of St Thomas’, observes 
Etienne Gilson’. Let us see whether we cannot find corroboration 
of this view in the Thomist account of mystical experience. We 
must, however, bear in mind that St Thomas is not concerned with 
the accidental by-products of mysticism, but with its basic theo- 
logy. In what we may call the epiphenomena of the spiritual life 
he had, like St Paul, but slight interest. Corporeal and intellectual 
visions, ecstasies, locutions, levitations and the like might prove, 
like the power ‘to speak with the tongues of men and of angels’, 
to be no more significant than ‘sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal’. 

We should, then, be following a false trail were we to look for 
St Thomas’s teaching on what is essential to mystical experience 
in his treatment of the charismata, or, in scholastic terminology, 
the gratiae gratis datae; that is to say, those graces which are given 
not for the individual’s own sanctification but for the benefit of the 
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Church as a whole.6 This point was unfortunately overlooked by 
the author of the article on Roman Catholic Mysticism in Hasting’s 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, according to whom: ‘St 
Thomas Aquinas, though an ecstatic, has left us no disquisition on 
mystical theology . . ’. This learned authority attempts to make 
up the seeming deficiency by a conjectural reconstruction of St 
Thomas’s views from the material available. The result is an essay 
bearing chiefly upon the relation between the ‘Aristotelian theory 
of cognition’ and ‘St Thomas’s theory of prophecy and vision’, to 
reach the conclusion which ‘we should anticipate’, namely, ‘that 
St Thomas .. . must regard mystical theology’ as the angelic con- 
sciousness communicated to man’. Concerning this view of the 
matter, the author is obliged to admit that he has left the beaten 
track of Thomist exposition; ‘The theory just exposed as latent 
in St Thomas has not been discovered by most of his followers and 
commentators . . .’ Indeed, no! 

This is no occasion for odium theologicum, it is hardly the place 
for discussing questions disputed in the schools; but it would be no 
tribute to the present audience to ignore the controversial aspect 
of these problems. Iam persuaded that an examination of the nature 
of mystical experience is fundamentally a theological, and not an 
epistemological, enquiry. Its proper starting point is not any theory 
of natural cognition, but the revealed Word of God, as being the 
only assurance we can have of the possibility of man’s union with 
the Deity. To begin with an analysis of our cognitive processes, 
and then to interpret mystical experience in the light of the results, 
seems to me to be a serious error in method; for this line of investi- 
gation, even when it takes account of the revelata, necessarily 
remains on the psychological or, at best, the metaphysical, plane. 
It must be admitted that the text of St Thomas, materially con- 
sidered, can easily lend itself to this kind of treatment. In other 
words, it is not difficult to portray him as an uncompromising intel- 
lectual, and so to interpret his theory of religious experience. as 
being but a Christianised form—and superficially Christianised at 
that—of Hellenistic and Neo-Platonic mysticism. Those ‘Thomists’ 
who stress the ‘intuitionism’ of St Thomas at the expense of the 
place he assigns to the theological virtue of charity, as being the 
key to his doctrine of divine contemplation, do him a grave injustice 
and can find little support in his recognised interpreters. ‘I think 
that the truer theology of supernatural contemplation’, M. Maritain 


6 See St Thomas’s discussion of 1 Cor. 12; I-II, 111. 4, 5. 

7 Italics mine. : 

8 Mystical Theology, here used in its earliest sense as being, not a branch of 
theological science, but the equivalent of the more modern ‘mystical experience’. 
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justly remarks, ‘is to be found less in a theory of the intuition of 
God than in the substantially converging views of John of St Thomas 
and St John of the Cross regarding divine experience by means of 
the union of love’. 

Before coming to first principles, a word must be said about the 
visions, ecstasies, raptures and other abnormal states which seem 
sometimes to accompany mystical experience. Here we may note 
that the great mystics themselves were the first to warn their dis- 
ciples to set no store by these things. Their own visions, when they 
had any, they generally regarded as of secondary importance, as 
wayside incidents; they had to go beyond them, leaving raptures 
and ecstasies far behind, to reach the goal, which was identification 
of the human will with the divine will. These last remarks J owe 
once more to Bergson; than whom, as touching the psychological 
and physiological aspects of these matters, no one has written more 
wisely. He continues: 

The truth is that these abnormal states, resembling morbid states, 
and sometimes doubtless very much akin to them, are easily com- 
prehensible, if only we stop to think what a shock to the soul is 
the passing from the static to the dynamic, from the closed to the 
open, from everyday life to mystic life. When the darkest depths 
of the soul are stirred, what rises to the surface and attains con- 
sciousness takes on there, if it be intense enough, the form of an 
image or an emotion. The image is often pure hallucination, just 
as the emotion may be meaningless agitation. But they both may 
express the fact that the disturbance is a systematic readjustment 
with a view to equilibrium on a higher level: the image then 
becomes symbolic of what is about to happen, and the emotion is 
a concentration of the soul awaiting transformation. The latter is 
the case in mysticism, but it may partake of the other; what is 
only abnormal may be accompanied by what is distinctly morbid: 
we cannot upset the regular relation of the conscious to the uncon- 
scious without running a risk. So we must not be surprised if 
nervous disturbances and mysticism sometimes go together; we | 
find the same disturbances in other forms of genius, notably in 
musicians. They have no more to do with mystical inspiration than 
the latter with musical.10 

To speak theologically, we may say that if these abnormal states 
-—for example, the stigmata or the receiving of some private revela. 
tion—are truly marks of divine favour, then they are graces given 
not for the sanctification of the individual recipient (gratia gratum 
faciens), but for the edification of the whole Church (gratia gratis 
data). Now if there is one point indisputably certain in the teaching 


9 Redeeming the Time, p. 238. 
10 Bergson, op. cit., pp. 195-6. 
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of St Thomas it is that mystical experience is a function of the 
supernatural organism, comprising sanctifying grace, the theological 
virtues and the gifts of the Holy Spirit—with which every Christian 
is endowed at Baptism. It is within this framework, and not in 
connection with the angelic knowledge, or Adam’s intellectual gifts, 
or the revelation given to the prophets, that we can most easily 
discover St Thomas’s mind on the nature of infused contemplation, 
which brings with it the quasi-experimental knowledge of God 
enjoyed by the mystics. 

Nor is this simply a question of method; more is involved even 
than the avoidance of theoretical error; it can be shown that the 
view we take at this point is pregnant with practical consequences 
for the spiritual life. Were we, for example, to identify mystical 
contemplation with visions and revelations, then we should be 
regarding it as among the charismata, the spiritual gifts enumerated 
by St Paul in 1 Corinthians 12, and not as part of that ‘more excel- 
lent way’, that is, the life of charity, of which he goes on to speak 
in the thirteenth chapter. In other words, we should be taking the 
view that the experience of the mystics, instead of being the natural 
and perfect fruit of Christian spirituality, is no other than an acci- 
dental by-product, a grace no more to be sought after than the 
power to work miracles or to speak with tongues. “Nothing is more 
strongly to be condemned’, writes Pere Garrigou-Lagrange,!! ‘than 
the desire for revelations, while at the same time nothing is a more 
fitting object of desire than the perfect spirit of faith which is to 
be found in infused contemplation, leading as it does to union with 
God.’ ‘It is therefore a gross error’, he continues, ‘an error all too 
eommon, to confuse desire for revelations with the desire for infused 
contemplation. Not only is the first to be condemned, it actually 
is thus the foundation upon which the whole supernatural structure 
turns us away from the infused contemplation which is above all 
desirable. St John of the Cross in the Ascent of Mount Carmell2, 
offers the best commentary on the words of St Thomas: gratia 
gratum faciens est multo excellentior quam gratia gratis data (I-11. 
3. 5); sanctifying grace (together with the charity and the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit which accompany it) is far superior to the charis- 
mata, including the very highest of these, the gift of prophecy.’ 
‘And now there remain faith, hope and charity, these three: but 
the greatest of these is charity’ (1 Cor. 13. 13). St Thomas takes 
his stand not with Aristotle or Plotinus but with St Paul. What 
dominates the whole of his specialised treatment of Christian spiritu- 


11 Perfection chrétienne et Contemplation, Vol. II, p. 546. 
12 Ascent of Mount Carmel, Bk II, ec. 27. 
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ality in the Second Part of the Summa, is his preliminary discussion 
on the three theological virtues of faith, hope and charity, to which 
he devotes no fewer than forty-five questions. 

‘For in Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth any thing nor 
uncircumcision: but faith that worketh by charity’ (Galatians 5. 6), 
writes St Paul to the Galatians. St Thomas, in his own terminology, 
teaches the same doctrine; with this very text in mind he insists 
that charity is the form. of faith, giving to it its perfection, since it 
is only by love that the soul is wholly ordered to God (II-I1. 4. 38). 
Yet charity cannot exist without faith; the theological virtue of faith 
is thus the foundation upon which the whole supernatural structure 
is built. By faith is meant something more than trust; though a 
large element of trust there certainly is. How could it be otherwise 
in that act of submission whereby we surrender our minds and 
hearts to God? But faith also implies conviction; by it we hold 
something for true, we gain an accession of knowledge based not 
on external evidence but on authority; we are admitted into the 
divine secrets, taken into God’s confidence to learn something of 
his own nature and of his plans for ourselves. And here it must be 
stressed that, fundamentally, the object of our faith is God himself 
and not the credal statements about God. Inspired Scripture, the 
Creeds, the dogmatic definitions of the Church are indeed the means 
whereby the object of our faith is proposed to us in intelligible terms; 
but, to quote St Thomas himself, actus . . . credentis non terminatur 
ad enuntiabile sed ad rem (II-II. 1. 2 ad 2); the believer’s act of 
faith has for its term not the formula of the Creed but the thing 
to which that formula relates. In other words, it is the First Truth, 
God as disclosing himself to us by revelation, that is the object of 
our faith (ibid, ad 1). 

From this it is not difficult to see why, for St Thomas, mystical 
contemplation always operates within the sphere of faith; since 
in this life there is no higher medium of knowledge available for 
man than what is offered him in the first of the theological virtues. 
Forgetfulness of this elementary piece of Thomism, an a priori 
‘anticipation’ that mystical nowledge must be a ‘gift which is above 
faith’, was what led our author in the Hasting’s Encyclopaedia so 
seriously to misrepresent St Thomas’s position. He did not observe 
the point made in the Summa Theologica against Hugh of St Victor, 
namely, that the only contemplation which surpasses faith is that 
of the Beatific Vision. According to St Thomas, the contemplation 
of the angels and of Adam before the Fall did not transcend the 
level of faith, even while they received a greater illumination from 
the Holy Spirit’s gift of wisdom than we do here on earth (ibid 5. 1 
ad 1). But the gifts of the Holy Spirit—though they enable the powers 
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of the soul to act modo divino and are the proximate source of the 
mystical experience—are yet subordinate to the three theological vir- 
tues of faith, hope and charity (I-II. 68. 8). So far as the Object speci- 
fying the mind is concerned, the greatest of the gifts, wisdom, while 
bringing an experiential illumination to faith, adds nothing to its con- 
tent. Commenting on the famous description of faith to be found in 
the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, St Thomas ex- 
plains that faith can be called ‘the substance of things to be hoped 
for’ because, by the assent of faith, we possess the first beginnings of 
the object of Christian hope—i.e. the truths through the contem- 
plation of which we shall be beatified in heaven—because faith 
virtually contains them (II-II. 4. 1). Short of the Beatific Vision, 
then, we can have substantially no more intimate knowledge of God 
than that brought to us by supernatural faith. 

In all this, it goes without saying, we speak of fides cariltate for- 
mata, the ‘faith which worketh by love’. ‘The ultimate end of faith’, 
says St Thomas, ‘can only be God; for our soul (mens) is fixed 
upon God alone as its ultimate end. But the end, since it falls 
within the sphere of the good, is the object of love. Whence it follows 
that to believe in God, as the end to which we are tending, is the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of faith informed by charity’. Contempla- 
tion is essentially an activity of faith, itself an intellectual virtue; 
but what most of all unites the soul to God in this life is charity, 
which is supernatural good will. In this, St Thomas’s position, 
there is apparent difficulty—some have not hesitated to call it an 
inconsistency. It is said that the ontological primacy of the intelli- 
gence over the will is here being unjustifiably surrendered; what 
is demanded by a really consistent Thomism is not this collapse 
into voluntarism, but the maintenance of the intellect’s natural 
superiority, an emphasising of its intuitive powers and their final 
realisation in a union with God by immediate vision. 

Now there can be no manner of doubt that, for St Thomas, the 
intelligence is superior to the will which it directs; since it has 
for its object the universality of being, whereas the will is specified 
only by that aspect of being which renders it desirable, namely the 
good (I. 82. 8). St Thomas admits also that the happiness of heaven 
consists essentially in the Beatific Vision—i.e. the immediate intel- 
lectual vision of the divine essence—because it is pre-eminently 
through the medium of vision that we shall apprehend God for all 
eternity. In heaven charity too will attain its full perfection; but the 
beatifying love of God will then be nothing other than the necessary 
consequence of the immediate knowledge, in the light of glory, 
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of the supreme God. Just as the properties of a thing derive from 
its essence, so our unchanging love for God, and the joy in being 
eternally united to him flow necessarily from the Beatific Vision, 
which will thus be the essence of our beatitude (I-II. 38. 4.), St 
Thomas here is but echoing St Augustine—Beatitudo est gaudium 
de veritate. 

Nevertheless, assured though he is that the intelligence is the 
highest faculty in man, St Thomas takes his place with the innumer- 
able saints and masters of the spiritual life who insist that, here on 
earth, it avails us more to love God than to know him. And he does 
this without departing by a hair’s breadth from his own philosophical 
principles. He points out that, though one of our faculties may of 
its nature be superior to another, as we might consider sight to be 
superior to hearing, an act of the lower faculty can sometimes have 
greater intrinsic value than an act of the higher; to attend with our 
ears to the B Minor Mass is a worthier occupation than to attend 
with our eyes to an advertisement for Bovril. Thus, although the 
intellect is by its nature (simpliciter) superior to the will, of which 
it is the light, from a certain point of view (secundum quid) and in 
relation to God, the intelligence remains, here on earth, inferior to 
the will. Under the present dispensation it is more profitable to 
know the things that are below us than to love them, but as regards 
the things that are above us, it is better to love them than to know 
them. St Thomas gives the reasons for this with direct reference 
to the matter in hand (I. 82. 3). 

It is the function of the intellect to draw the object of its know- 
ledge, by means of ideas, into the mind which apprehends it. But 
the will, the faculty of desire, tends towards the object of its choice, 
the beloved, as it is in itself. That is why the soul is more ennobled 
in this life by loving God than by knowing him, even though—and 
this must never be forgotten—the love in question presupposes some 
degree of knowledge; for nothing is loved unless it ig known. St 
Thomas expounds the same doctrine when treating explicitly of 
divine Charity. He poses the question, ‘Whether God can be loved 
immediately in this life?’ (II-II. 27. 4), and answers in effect as 
follows: Our knowledge of God in this life is mediated to us by 
means of ideas; hence it is to this extent indirect and will yield 
place hereafter to direct vision; but charity, even now, attains God 
directly and accordingly will yield place to nothing. Again, the reason 
for this is that knowledge, being produced in us by representations 
of the object known, is proportioned to the finite human intelligence; 
whereas love, on the contrary, since it tends towards the beloved 
object, is proportioned to that object as it is in itself; hence our 
love of God is not limited in the same way as is our knowledge of 
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him. Charity is superior to faith and hope, St Thomas teaches ex- 
plicitly (ibid. 28. 6), because, while faith attains to God as the 
revealer of truth and hope attains to him as the giver of the good 
things we need, charity attains to God as he is in himself, seeking 
nothing, content only to rest in him, 

One of the most faithful of St Thomas’s interpreters, John of 
St Thomas, has an illuminating comment on the relation between 
faith and charity in mystical contemplation: ‘Faith in its obscurity 
attains God, while remaining as it were at a distance, in as much 
as faith is in things unseen. But charity attains immediately God 
in himself, uniting itself intimately with that which lies hidden in 
faith. And thus, although faith, as proposing the object, regulates 
love and the union with God, nevertheless, in virtue of this union 
whereby love adheres immediately to God, the intelligence is uplifted 
by a certain affective experience so as to discern divine things in a 
higher way than the aforesaid obscurity of faith would allow of; 
because it detects and knows that more lies hidden in the things 
of faith than faith itself makes manifest, since it finds there more to 
be loved and affectively tasted. Wherefore on account of this ‘more’ 
which it knows, the intelligence discerns divine things more pro- 
foundly (judicat altius de ipsis rebus divinis), relying now not so 
much on the mere witness of belief (testimonium credentis) as on the 
affective experience, together with an impulsion of the Holy Spirit 
thus moving, uplifting and reassuring the intelligence’.14 

Something more, then, than acts of faith and charity underlies 
mystical experience; there is needed the activity of the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit. These, more particularly the gift of wisdom, are what 
attune us to the things of God; their function is to make the soul 
alert and responsive to divine inspiration. The theological virtues, 
though themselves more perfect than the gifts and regulating their 
activity, are subject in their exercise to rational deliberation. We 
ourselves, aided by actual grace, can at will elicit an act of faith 
or charity. What is essential to the act is undoubtedly divine, but 
its mode of production is human and, to that extent, unworthy of 
its object. The soul is not yet at home with God. It is like a lover 
protesting his love in letters and elaborate speeches instead of by a 
glance and a touch of the hand. When faith is illustrated by the gifts 
of knowledge and understanding, and charity by wisdom, then all 
hesitation disappears and calculation and forethought give place to 
a heavenly instinct. The Holy Spirit himself takes charge and man 
is literally inspired. | 


14 John of St Thomas, Cursus Theologicus, VI. 70. 18.4. . 
15 See J-IT. 68. 1, 2. A less summary exposition of this doctrine is attempted in my 
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Under the-influence of the gift of wisdom the mind discerns the 
things of God from a certain affinity with them, as the virtuous man 
—who may know nothing of the science of ethics—judges of virtue. 
This affinity arises from the fact that the mystic—for it is of him 
we are speaking—is not merely learning about the object of his 
search, but is actually experiencing it: non solum discens, sed et 
patiens divina. This experience, St Thomas holds, is essentially cog- 
nitive, since wisdom resides formally in the intellect; but its cause 
is in the will, which is the seat of charity, because ‘the aforesaid 
sympathy or affinity with the things of God is the result of charity, 
which unites us to God to the degree spoken of by St Paul, where 
he says: (1 Cor. 6. 17) ‘‘the man who unites himself to the Lord 
becomes one spirit with him’’’ (II-II. 45. 2). We are here on the 
threshold of an intuition of God, but beyond the threshold, we would 
maintain, the mystic does not pass in this life. 


Even at the height of infused contemplation the being of God 
is not directly perceived, for the veil of faith remains. He is indeed 
known as he is in himself, in setpso—at least in the sense that he 
is now present within the soul (mens) as the object of its knowledge 
and love (cf. I. 48. 3)—but he is not yet known according to his own 
ineffable mode of being, sicuti est. God is known, not face to face, 
but through the effects of filial love, per effectum amoris filialis, as 
St Thomas glosses the text, ‘The Spirit himself thus assures our 
spirit, that we are children of God’ (Rom. 8. 6). Not that God is 
known only by inference from these effects. This would make the 
knowledge remote and indirect and would be against the evidence 
of the mystics themselves. The divine ‘touches’ and the tasting- 
knowledge (sapida cognitio) resulting from them are not realities 
which, being first of all known, lead the mind on to recognise the 
closeness of its union with God. Like intellectual concepts, their 
function is primarily representative; they are the media through 
which the divine essence presents itself objectively to the mind in 
all but tangible form. Thus the knowledge of God can be described 
as immediate, though imperfectly so, on account of the residue of 
obscurity which only direct vision can remove. Not until heaven is 
reached will the soul be wholly transparent to God. Thus it is that 
the ‘experimental’ character of the mystics’ knowledge is not quite 
unqualified; in St Thomas’s phrase, it is a quasi-experimental know- 
ledge: cognitio ista est quasi experimentalis'6, 

But let the mystic who is also a poet and a theologian speak for 
himself. So St John of the Cross, commenting on the twelfth stanza 


16 I Sent. 14. 2. 2 ad 3. 
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of his own Spiritual Canticle, tells us that 
The propositions and articles which faith sets before us... . | are 
called]... a silvered surface . . .; faith is compared to silver with 
respect to the propositions it teaches us, and the truths and sub- 
stance which they contain in themselves are compared to gold; for 
that same substance which now we believe, clothed and covered 
with the silver of faith, we shall behold and enjoy in the life to 
come, fully revealed, with the gold of faith laid bare. . . . So that 
faith gives and communicates to us God himself, but covered with 
the silver of faith; but it fails not for that reason to give him to 
us in truth, even ag one may give a silvered vessel, which is also 
a vessel of gold, for, though covered with silver, it is none the less 
a golden vessel that he gives . . . Oh that thou wouldst but give 
me these truths which thou teachest me formlessly and darkly, 
and which are veiled in thy articles of faith, clearly and formally 
revealed in them according to the entreaty of my desire.17 
Thus, for one who is acknowledged on all hands to be among the 
greatest of the mystics, the orthodox creeds and dogmatic formulas, 
far from hampering his soul’s liberty, were in fact the focal points 
oi its contact with God. We may conclude, then, that there is a 
eloser connection between genuine religious experience and orthodoxy 
than is popularly supposed. It used to be the fashion to insist on 
a sharp antithesis between the ‘religion of authority’ and the ‘religion 
of the spirit’, between the ‘institutional’ and ‘mystical’ elements in 
religion; but that time has now passed. One reason for this may be 
that we have come to realise that uncontrolled individualism is, 
quite literally, the curse of Adam; its results in the political and 
economic spheres constitute the main contemporary problem; in 
the realm of religion it is tragic folly, an attempt to stultify the 
_life-work of Christ. Satan is the only religious individualist who has 
been known to survive. As for the rest of us, we must be bound 
together in community of life or else perish; and if a religious com- 
munity is to be saved from disintegration it must have an orthodoxy 
in belief. The Christian mystic may enter the beata solitudo; but not 
before he hag met his obligations to the brotherhood, and not without 
bearing their needs and sufferings in his own heart; for they have 
claims upon him, in virtue of their common membership of Christ’s 
mystical Body. 
May I end with a brief quotation from Baron von Hiigel, who still 
retains his title to be listened to on these matters: 
Never has religion been purely and entirely individual; always has 
it been, as truly and necessarily, social and institutional, traditional 


17 Spiritual Canticle, 12: Professor Allison Peers’s translation of The Works of 
Saint John of the Cross, Vol. II, p. 246-7. 
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and historical. And this traditional element, not all the religious 
genius in the world can ever escape or replace: it was there, sur- 
rounding and moulding the very pre-natal existence of each one 
of us; it will be there long after we have left the scene. We live 
and die its wise servants and stewards, or its blind slaves, or in 
futile, impoverishing revolt against it: we never, for good or ill, 
really get beyond its reach.18 


‘THE BELOVED’ 


BY 
CoLumBa Cary Etwes, O.8.B. 


INCE God is love, so too is Christ. But what is love? 
It is not enough to say that love is the giving of oneself 
as Christ our Lord did upon the cross for this act is but 

5 an outward expression of love and the same act could be 

not love but a crime. What then is love if God is love? 
It is not the urge we have for something we do not possess 
for God has all and more than all. He is infinity, and yet he loves. 

Perhaps, to know its nature, we should begin with ourselves, for 
all our knowledge of God is known by analogy with ourselves. We 
have such things as qualities. He is these things. Whatever we 
obtain, that we obtain from him. He is that and more. He is know- 
ledge; he is power, wisdom, prudence, peace, love. We have them 
as passing gifts but we know them best in our own souls. 

(a) Love of Desire. 

What is love in us? We love ourselves. We know we love and yet 
what love is escapes our grasp. We call it ‘will’ to distinguish it 
from cold objective knowing; and yet it is in the knowing that love 
comes. But for knowing we could not love; this very knowing is 
impelled to act by desire. Loving in us seems mostly a craving for 
completion beginning with a sense or knowing of our incompleteness, 
our lack of fulfilment. In all our life, in each part of it, we struggle 
for entirety, wholeness; in our bodies which but for the vile fall 
would be a sweet symbol for heavenly things, we seek fulfilment. 
The two sexes are mutually fulfilling. Nor did St Paul fear to show 
the parallel when he said that marriage was the symbol of Christ 
and the Church. Our senses too seek completion, the answer, the 
echo from without; the ear in sweet-sounding harmonies, the sense 
of smell in flowers, touch in soft silks, taste in delicate wines and 
choice meats; and finally the mind, that world in little, that chasm 
of emptiness hungering to be filled, with such capacity that no 


18 F. von Higel, The Mystical Element of Religion, Vol. I, p. 59. 
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mortal thing can fill it; no created wonder, not all the knowledge 
of the world. Yet madly men have hoped that in the infinity of 
the particular that unquenchable thirst can be slaked. But nothing 
short of infinity does satisfy the human mind, as St Augustine saw 
and said so nobly through the wonder book, the Confessions. 

That is love of self, noble indeed, but not true Christ-like love. 
This love that we have described is the fundamental urge of creatures 
to reach their perfection. In this life we may delight in God but 
rarely; for the mists round the high mountain are so thick that we 
cannot see that God is good, we can only know indirectly that this 
must be so. It is a roundabout way of knowing and difficult and 
lacks some of that spontaneity which will only be natural to us 
in Paradise. 

For though I knew his love who followed 

Yet was I sore adread 

Lest having him, I must have nought beside. 

(The Hound of Heaven). 

Indeed it would be untrue to deny all knowledge of God; we have 
enough to give us that yearning for the infinite which turns all finite 
things to ashes. For love is that first tremor of the soul caused by 
the glimpse of the loved being. It is a new frame of mind induced 
by that being’s presence in the soul. It is a condition of mind which 
sets in motion the movement outwards towards the loved person 
and in this case towards God. There would be no love unless the 
person loved—God—presented himself to us first.1 

It is the old story of the magnet and the piece of iron. Until the 
magnet comes near the iron is still; but approach the magnet and 
the iron leaps out towards that which is drawing it. 

This is the case not only of relations between creatures but between 
us and God also. God must approach us and appear before the soul. 
By faith we have a beginning of knowledge of God. Before that 
there is emptiness, a feeling of lack, of frustration; but when God 
knocks at the door, when he speaks during and after the wild wind 
and storms of youth, with his still small voice, like a gentle air, 
then the soul yearns; it knows its home. This is love. At this point 
there is a movement, a going outwards to reach to God, in desire, 
in a fear of losing him, in a sadness at not having him, and in the 
end, when face to face in heaven, delight, the complete fulness of 
love. 

Now at this point, having seen one kind of love, it is not out 
of place to ask how to account for the gulf that separates the love 
and the desire for God displayed by the saints and our own tepid 


cert I ET I a a ee nee ae eee 
1 ‘Amor dicitur illud quod est principium motus tendentii in finem amatum.’ I-II. 
26, 1. 
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substitute? When we consider the gigantic, consuming love shown 
by a St Benedict in his quest of solitude and God, a Francis Xavier 
in his heroic travels and selfless apostolate, a St Francis of Assisi 
and his love of God only, and then straightway glance at our own, 
the difference seems one of kind rather than one of degree. 

In the light of St Thomas’s explanation that love essentially is 
in the first place passive, or a reception by the will of the loved 
person, and then a spontaneous springing out, our cold and calcu- 
lating, pedestrian, protesting, ambiguous love seems not love at all. 
There seems no spontaneity in it, no fire. How explain the gulf of 
separation? 

Perhaps St John of the Cross gives us the explanation in his 
Ascent of Mount Carmel (Bk. ii, c. 7). He says that: ‘By seeking 
oneself in God is meant seeking the prizes and presents from God, 
but by seeking God is meant not only seeking to be deprived of 
these things for God, but the bending of oneself to take up all that 
is most unpleasant for Christ’s sake, both from God and from the 
world and this is the love of God’. And a few lines further on he 
explains mysteriously, ‘For by working at this, all this and more 
than this is done and found to happen as a result of it’. 

Ii one may dare to comment on so great a doctor, perhaps one 
might dare to expand it thus: We have the same kind of love as 
the saints, but it lies dormant because so many other loves occupy 
the ground of the soul. Clear away this rubbish, this debris, and 
the majesty of God is self-evident. His lovableness is manifest and 
the soul flies up as the iron to the magnet. The ‘more than this’ 
is the vision of our true goal. 

Like so much else in the religious life which at first seems arti- 
ficial, superimposed, this “taking up our cross’ is intrinsically neces- 
sary for perfection. In order to find our life we must lose it; in order. 
that the corn should grow, the grain must die. The old loves must 
be abandoned and the faculty of love, avid to love, will seek out 
God and nothing else; 

All which I took from thee I did but take, 
Not for thy arms 
But just that thou might’st seek it in my arms. 
(The Hound of Heaven) 

(b) The Love of Complacency. 

The love so far described is ultimately concerned with self, spring- 
ing from the urge of self completion. But there is yet another type 
of love, called also charity, wherein it seems the self gets swallowed 
up in the thing loved. True, such delight is our perfection and there- 
fore this other love cannot precisely be this delight; rather must 
this delight be a fruit of it; just as the smile may result from the 
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sudden comprehension of a truth, it is not the essence of the act 
but a consequence. 

The human mind has this great power that it can see good wherever 
it may be, and judge it to be good. Seeing that it is good it will 
desire it to remain so and wish to improve it, if that were possible. 
This is the essence of charity. Delight is the natural effect of this 
attitude, just as fear may be if the loved thing seems to be in danger 
of losing its goodness. We have that spontaneous reaction of the will 
to the Good as put before it by our mind. This leads to delight and 
this to further movement in order to be united to the thing loved. 
This is the final perfection of charity.? 

God is charity. He has delight in the company of men. He so 
loved the world that he sent his own son, that they might be 
redeemed by him. Jesus too is love. He sees man, his creature, 
and loves him, he goes out to him. There is this difference between 
our love and Christ’s, that whereas ours is not always effective his 
infallibly is. Is it possible to describe in words the love he showed 
in act? He loved us to the end. He sought us out in this obscure 
corner of the universe to draw us up into the life and joy and delight 
of God. Every scene in the earthly life is impregnated with charity. 
It is a great mystery that God should have any delight in the sons 
of men unless perhaps we see some glimmer of light in the words 
of St Thomas that God is maaime liberalis, he gives himself being 
infinitely perfect. Besides, no love at all would exist were it not 
that God, being love, created it. 

The highest mystery, and the one in which we share almost 
unknowingly, is the love within the Godhead itself. It is, as it were, 
rings of love, infinite in scope, infinite in intensity, infinite in 


realisation; full in content but full without end. The awareness 


of each Person by each of the others is Love, infinite and complete. 
There is no movement outward, not because of any impotence but 
because the union of the two poles is already achieved from the 
beginning that had no beginning. When, therefore, we consider 
how intense is human love, even for finite, well defined and clearly 
limited objects, what must be the intensity, immensity, fire of the 
delight within the Godhead? 

Christ is God, God is love. The intensity and brightness of his love 
cannot be imagined nor described. But to know that it is infinite and 
that we are already sharers in it and are benefitting from it should 
give us joy and peace, which are fruits of charity. 

How remote God’s goodness seems, how incomprehensible and 
mysterious. But for the Incarnate Word our understanding of God’s 


2 Cf St Francis de Sales. On the Love of God, Bk 1. 
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goodness would be feeble-minded. As the Preface for the Nativity 
so truly points out—Vere dignum et justum est... ut dum visibiliter 
Deum cognoscimus, per hunc in invisibilium amorem rapramur. 

If without Christ we cannot see that God is love—for we cannot 
have known what God had prepared for us were we not admitted 
into the secrets of the kingdom of grace—with Christ all is plain. 
Love is an intense desire for the good of the person loved. God, 
through Jesus his son, has shown us that he wants, longs for, our 
good not in this world which is merely a wayside station, but for 
ever with him in heaven. He went even to the lengths of dying, 
of bearing with us, of being patient for age upon age so that we in 
the end, each of us, could learn the lesson of love. We should not 
love God primarily for ourselves but should rejoice in his goodness 
for its own sake, long for its fulfilment in his providential activity. 
This we can do, we little human midgets, by loving Christ and 
doing his holy will as manifested to us in the Church, that con- 
tinuation of himself. 

Acts of love of God are then contentment and joy in God’s love- 
liness, goodness and perfection. This act and the power from which 
it flows are raised to a Godlike quality, power and perfection by 
the gift of grace which modifies our whole being. This power of 
love is now called in the newness of its nature, charity . 

There results from these acts of love of God a natural conclusion 
that we wish all his will to be obeyed. It is in this way that our life 
becomes rooted in charity that the motive for doing anything and 
everything is supernatural charity—the motive, the reason why we 
obey God’s law is that we love God. The only way that we can 
even appear to give God something is by sharing in the bringing 
about of the Plan in his creation. 
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Pi aah Rute For Laymen. By T. F. Lindsay. (Burns Oates; 
s. 6d. 


The author’s quotation from Dom Delatte to the effect that St 
Benedict ‘conceives monastic charity under the form of a regular, 
normal and tranquil development of the graces of baptism’ can 
provide a basis for this book. As the monastic life is merely. the 
perfection of the Christian life, lived in a certain framework of 
observances and exercises, there must be much in the monastic 
life which will be of use to those seeking perfection in the world, 
and even some of the monastic exercises can suggest to such people 
analogous practices suited to their own circumstances. 


Accordingly, one finds in the book a sketch of the main points 
of St Benedict’s spirituality—his insistence on obedience, humility, 
the family spirit, recollection; his teaching on prayer—and sugges- 
tions about such material details as manual work and the best time 
to say the office. No doubt oblates will be glad of the assistance thus 
offered them in viewing the Christian life in theory and in practice 
from a Benedictine angle. 


The fact that instead of observing literally a rule made specially 
for him the oblate applies the rule of St Benedict itself to his own 
conditions, so far ag the spirit is concerned, should safeguard him 
from formalism, but it also creates difficulties. A notable one is 
that whereas the Benedictine life is essentially cenobitical, a common 
search for God by a group whose members stand to one another as 
the members of a family, the oblate of necessity stands alone. He 
belongs, of course, to various societies—family, state, professional 
group and others—but with none of these can his relations be those 
of a monk with his monastery. It is true that the Christian family 
comes nearest to the monastic society; yet one cannot expect oblates 
always to come from Christian families or, if they do, to be allowed 
by modern economic conditions to live in close contact with them. 
And though the virtues of obedience and humility can be developed 
in any society the positive aid, instruction, example and encourage- 
ment found in a religious community are not to be sought in any 
other group. The oblate must surely try to replace the fraterna acies 
of the monastery by artificially cultivated relationships with other 
people who pursue the same ends as himself. 


Mr Lindsay stresses the acceptance of those means of sanctification 
which come from the non-religious societies. It would be interesting 
to hear him on the positive search which, it would seem, the oblate 
must make if, not being a cenobite materially, he would be one 


spiritually. 
z os J.F.D. 
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Tur Hoty Communion. A Symposium by Various Authors. (S.C.M.; 

6s. 

ie Eucharist is the central religious act of every Christian 
religion. Where, therefore, there is diversity in Christianity it will 
be found to be most disjunctive in regard to the worship concerned 
with bread and wine. It was a bold and constructive idea of the 
Editor of the S.C.M. Press, the Rev. Hugh Martin, to gather a 
group of essays from the main Christian bodies as an attempt towards 
their knowing each other in the most fundamental aspect of their 
beliefs. The essayists he invited to contribute were very competent, 
EB. C. Ratcliff and Gerald Vann, O.P., for instance; and the book 
is consequently valuable for the essays in themselves. But whether 
the whole contributes towards mutual understanding as is intended 
will appear to many readers doubtful. Father Vann points out the 
way that Providence has watched over the development of the Mass, 
using practical things for symbolic purposes; and then in the Angli- 
can Church we are told of ‘Cranmer’s genius as a maker of liturgies’ 
which is exhibited in the Book of Common Prayer; the Presbyterians, 
while showing a great fidelity to Scripture are within that field able 
to make their liturgies as they go along, making a variety according 
to nationality and temperament; with the Baptists and Congre- 
gationalists it is left still more to the choice of the minister and his 
people, there being no fixed order; and the Society of Friends or 
Quakers, whom we find to our surprise also included among the 
Christians with a Eucharist, have no outward liturgy at all. That is 
only one element in the Hucharistic worship of God, and yet even 
that represents such uncompromising differences that the reader 
might well despair of all movements for re-union. But certainly 
it is right to understand these fundamental divergencies before setting 
out to bring Christians together. It is merely foolish to re-unite, 
or rather attempt to re-unite, on the social platform while blinding 
our eyes to the fact that it is erected over a vast chasm of difference 
regarding the fundamentals of Christian life. Christian life is social 
life but social life springing from the Eucharist. This book then is 
of value at least in a negative way—it is a pity that it has a photo 
of an unattractive modern chalice on the jacket. 

JOHN HUNSTER 


Gop’s AmpassapREss. By Hellen M. T. Redpath. (The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co.) 

This is the life of St Bridget of Sweden, who lived between 1302 
and 1378. She was one of those saints who from earliest childhood 
* seem to have been surrounded by the supernatural. She wanted to 
belong to God only, but at the age of thirteen she was obliged to 
marry Ulf, who like herself was of the old nobility of Sweden. They 
had eight children. 

In later years when Bridget was about forty-four, both husband 
and wife made a vow to enter religion. Ulf did not live long enough 
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to fulfil his vow. Bridget, now a widow, had from henceforth but 
one wish for herself, to become a nun as she had vowed. But again 
it seemed that God’s will for her was otherwise. He made it clear 
to her through one of the many revelations of which her life was 
full that she was to found a new order in the Church. She had to 
tread the difficult path of religious foundresses. It was not unti! 1370, 
three years before her death, that her order received its first con- 
firmation in Rome. It did not get the final confirmation until five 
years after Bridget’s death when her Rule was ratified by Pope 
Urban VI. 

The book is a well written, concentrated account of visions and 
revelations, of pilgrimages and journeyings made in spite of the 
almost insurmountable difficulties of travel in those days, and of 
Bridget’s special mission as God’s Ambassadress. Like St Catherine 
of Siena in the same century she never flinched from the task God 
gave her, even when it entailed sending a severe warning to the Pope 
himself on the condition of the Church at that time. It may be that 
other warnings and reprimands she had to give during her life, 
including the taking to task of her own royal relatives, were even 
more difficult. 

Bridget died in 1873. The last chapters give us shortly the history 
of the Brigetine order; how it spread from Valstena in Sweden into 
other lands, being established in England by Henry V, who founded 
the Syon Monastery at Isleworth. According to the Rule drawn up 
by St Bridget, her monastery was a double one, consisting of an 
enclosure for men and an enclosure for women, and the church which 
was shared by both. An Abbess ruled over the whole monastery. 
From time to time attempts were made to alter St Bridget’s plan 
of a double monastery, but it was only in the last century that the 
men were finally done away with, which seems a pity. 

FFLoRENS Rocu 


Benouip THis Heart. By Rev. H. J. Heagney. (P. J. Kenedy and 

Sons, New York.) 

This is the story of the life of Saint Margaret Mary Alacoque. 
From the outset, the author captures the reader’s interest and holds 
it throughout. He is never dull. The story is colourful, vivid, fas- 
cinating, and told with a charm that grips. In a style that is emi- 
nently readable, in words beautiful and eloquent, he paints a picture 
of happy childhood. The pages as we read seem to grow into flesh 
and blood and spirit. The woman (as was the child) is real and living. 

Here is a record of the emotions of a life which was consumed by 
one idea, to love God and to adore him in the spirit of reparation 
in his Sacrament on the altar. The author makes us aware of sanctity 
lurking behind the pranks and gaiety of the child. 

The child who was daring, gay, vivacious and vigorous, tomboyish, 
exuberant and bubbling over with high spirits, was at the same 
time deeply conscious of God. The young rock-climber and tight-rope 
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walker would of a sudden drop her play and leave her companions 
to seek quiet for prayer. After a while the others didn’t bother. 
They knew that when Margaret was missing they would certainly 
find her in the church before the Blessed Sacrament. At the age of 
six she made a vow of perpetual chastity. 

A strange mixture, this child. A happy frivolity wedded to a pro- 
found solemnity. Something in the depths of her soul glowed like 
a living flame. Of course, as we expect, there is suffering. Very early 
in life she entered on the way of purgation. Beautifully does the 
author describe the gradual development of spiritual growth. Her 
sufferings increase with her years, but illumination comes at last 
when she meets Father de la Columbiére, her counsellor and guide 
under God. 

Behold This Heart might be described as an itinerarium cordis ad 
Deum, a journey to the realisation of her heart’s love. More and 
more was she drawn to the Blessed Sacrament. There in the Presence 
all her troubles vanished and all else seemed small and trivial. She 
is one of the many saints of the Mass. She sets an ideal for all of us. 

The book is very interesting, very beautiful, and draws magnificent 
character sketches: it shows real insight into circumstances. It is 
original in production. The paper is good, the type is very clear and | 
artistic, the lay-out of the book ig pleasing, the binding good. I 
thoroughly enjoyed reading it and have nothing but praise for the 
author and publishers. 

PrLacip Cronegy, O.P. 


CoNCERNING THE INNER LirE. By Evelyn Underhill. (Methuen; 5s.) 

Miss Underhill was perhaps most remarkable as a director of the 
clergy, and the first of these two reprints was a series of addresses 
to parish priests of the Anglican Church. That in itself will make 
it a book to marvel at for Catholics. But no one need sit on a high 
horse and quote St Paul with reference to the silence of women in 
church. These pages contain a great deal of admirable common 
sense with regard to maintaining an inner life in the midst of pressing 
activity, and most Christians will profit by it. Practically all her 
authorities are Catholic mystics, from St Augustine to St Ignatius 
and Augustine Baker. ‘The House of the Soul’, which is the second 
reprint brought here into one volume with ‘Inner Life’, is inten- 
tionally more general in its appeal and extends the simile of the 
soul as the house in which God dwells to include a great deal of 
practical advice on prayer and virtue, 

JOHN HunstER 


EXTRACTS 


Dom CotumBa Marmion, ‘a master of the spiritual life’, is the subject 
of the January number of La Vie S pirituelle (obtainable from Black- 
friars Publications, 1s. 6d.). The sources of Dom Marmion’s teach- 
ing are considered—Dom Rousseau writes on the biblical element, 
Pere Buzy on the importance of St Paul and Dom Beauduin on the 
Liturgy. An unpublished paper by Dom Marmion on ‘Christ, the ideal 
of the Priest’ is included and has all the objective Christocentric 
strength of his other writings. Further essays on Dom Marmion’s 
contribution to modern spirituality include an estimate of his impor- 
tance by Abbot Capelle. 

The significance of Dom Marmion, the abbot suggests, lies in three 
aspects of his teaching. First of all, his insistence on the radical 
importance of the divine adoption, though obviously in one sense an 
innovation, was the key to everything he wrote. 

It was for him the radiant centre from which all else derived and 

to which it must return. His view was not that of a system but, 

on the contrary, that of the most living truth, directly intelligible 
to the soul. 
In the second place, all his teaching was deeply rooted in the concrete 
demands of the moral life. é 

Spiritual theory, however noble or true, must be confirmed, as 
must everything that is abstract, powerless as it is by itself to 
rouse men or to sustain them. With Dom Marmion we are gripped 
by something concrete, for.he is astonishingly practical, direct, 
living. Man, with his feelings and affections, aspires to life rather 
than to thought. He will only give himself to someone who will 
accept him as he is, in the fulness of his being. 

Finally, it is through his simplicity that Dom Marmion has made 
the spiritual life available to countless thousands, religious and lay 
persons alike, who were discouraged by the systematisation so charac- 
teristic of the spirituality in vogue when he began to write. 

The widespread appeal of his writings is undoubtedly due to the 

powerful ease with which the most sublime truths are presented. 

The editor of La Vie Spirituelle claims with justice that Dom 
Marmion did more than anyone else to release spirituality from the 
sentimental and subjective mood which too often was characteristic 
af the piety of the end of the last century. He restored the great 
traditions of a strong spiritual teaching based on the Bible, the 
Liturgy and the Fathers. Twenty-five years have passed since Dom 
Columba Marmion died, and they have seen a deepening realisation 
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of the truths that he taught with such confidence—and with such 
humility. 


SOME MISCONCEPTIONS concerning the religious state are considered 
by Pére Creusen in Lu Revue des Communautés Réligieuses. Answer- 
ing the argument that ‘Marriage is a sacrament, while a religious 
profession has not that dignity’, he shows that 
The objection seems to suggest that the sacraments are necessarily 
the highest graces that God has to give. What should we have to 
say in that case of our Lady, whose pre-eminent sanctity— 
assuredly a work of divine grace—denied her access to several 
sacraments, and certainly that of Penance. Would her state of 
life have been holier had she been able to receive the sacramental 
graces of Penance? .. . It is not the dignity of sacramental grace 
that enables us to resolve the question of the comparative excel- 
lence of religious chastity and the married state. The mind of 
the Church is clear: she affirms the supremacy of virginity. 
The latest supplement of La Vie Spirituelle (No. 3; obtainable 
from Blackfriars Publications, 4s. 6d.) continues its valuable work 
of providing documentation on ascetical and spiritual subjects. There 
are articles on Mystical Knowledge by Pere Thomas Philippe, O.P., 
on the Mysticism of Aldous Huxley by Father Gerald Vann, O.P., 
and an original study of the Kingship of Christ in French Spirituality 
of the 18th century by Dom Jean Leclercq. Of more specialised 
interest are papers on the psychological aspects of religious vocation, 
and there is an outspoken article on “The Recruitment of Religious 
Orders’, with some suggestions as to why many congregations, 
especially of women, are finding difficulty in attracting the subjects 
they need. 


THH ‘ADESTE FIDELES’ is the subject of an important essay by Dom 
John Stephan, O.8.B. (Buckfast Abbey Publications, 2s. 6d.). This 
study on its origin and development shows that the most popular 
of Christian hymns—it is not a carol—was written and composed by 
John Francis Wade, ‘teacher of Latin and Church song’ at the Eng- 
lish College, Douay, in the mid-eighteenth century. Aided by the 
recent discovery of a musical MS. book containing the hymn, Dom 
Stephan pursues a fascinating series of clues and comes to what 
seems a certain conclusion as to its authorship. 


ACTIVE AND CONTEMPLATIVE ORDERS were considered by Thomas 
Merton, himself a Cistercian, in a recent number of Commonweal, 
the American Catholic weekly. Arguing from St Thomas’s words on 
the primacy of the ‘mixed’ life (cf. II-IT. 188. 6) he concludes: 

St Thomas is teaching us that the so-called mixed vocation can 
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only be superior to the contemplative vocation if it is itself more 
contemplative. This conclusion is inescapable. It imposes a tremen- 
dous obligation. St Thomas is really saying that Dominicans, 
Franciscans, Carmelites must be super-contemplatives. 


THE LATEST TWO VOLUMES in the Liturgical Albums series published 
by Les Editions du Cerf are devoted to Holy Week and the Sacra- 
ment of Marriage. (Hach Is. 3d. from Blackfrairg Publication.) Once 
again the liturgical reality is made concrete and applicable through 
the use of illustrations and a textual commentary that is readable 
and relevant. 

The condition of a liturgical revival is not so much an awareness 
of the historical and aesthetic elements in the official prayer of the 
Church—important and revealing ag these are: rather is it a ques- 
tion of bringing the truth that is deeply embedded in the liturgical 
mysterium into the consciousness of an actual Catholic life. 
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424. LIFE OF THE SPIRIT 


LENTEN READING 


Gerald Vann, O.P. 


THE PAIN.OF CHRIST AND 
THE SORROW OF GOD 


The Lenten Sermons in Westminster Cathedral, 1947, together with 
the Aquinas Paper on the Sorrow of God 


Price 3 ik 6 net 


Published on Ash Wednesday 


* * * 


LENTEN ACTING 


Pim Do Ce Hepler 


THE STATIONS OF THE CROss 
IN MIME 


The Stations are prefaced by a description of the 

essence of miming in its liturgical form. The 

Mime itself has proved effective in London Air 

Raid Shelters, in a Spanish Dominican Chapter 

House and in an American Parish Church, not 
to mention many schools and colleges. 


Illustrated. 


Price 2 i= net 


(already published) 
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DITCHLING SUSSEX 
‘Telephone: HASSOCKS 409 


- STATIONERY - LEAFLETS 


, D Ik Britain’s Greatest 
7 : uc e t t Catholic Book Centre 
/ New and Second-hand Books sent all over the World 


Read Duckett’s Register The New Catholic Literary Monthly. 
: 3d. per copy. 4s. per annum, post free. 


VISIT OUR EXTENSIVE SHOWROOMS 
Back | 7 WHERE YOU CAN BROWSE OR BUY 


140, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.. 


Opposite Gaiety Theatre, facing Aldwych. 
Tel.: TEM. 3008 Telegrams: GALLOWS) ESTRAND, LONDON 


PRIVATE RETREATS FOR LADIES 


Ladies are invited: to make Private Retreats at 


The Benedictine Priory of Our Lady of the Angels — 


Princethorpe, near Rugby. 


Details on application to 
Rev. MOTHER PRIORESS, OS.B 
A Short History of the Priory; 16 illustrations 2/6 post free. 
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LES EDITIONS DU CERF | 
Charles de Foucauld 5 
Maitre de la Vie Intérieure eyie 
by M. M. Vaussand. . 8s. 6d. |] 
' iA Ne : 
Les Fraternites du Pere de Foucauld ale 
by P. René Voillaume. 8s. 6d. || - 
These two volumes each treat of a different. aspect of P. de Foucauld’s — 
life and teaching and act as complement to each other..M. Vaussard’s 
account is concerned with the spiritual life of the hermit himself: P. 
Voillaume describes the foundations that look to Foucauld as their spiri- z 
‘tual father. Together the accounts bring out vividly Pére Foucauld’s E 
contribution to the spiritual life of our times. ; 
) < : ; 
Lettres du Pere de Condren, 1588-1641 5 
: edited by P. Auvray and A. Jouffrey 9s. Od. ; 
These lettérs which contain the spiritual teachings of the saintly Superior 
General of the Oratory were edited in 1857. This new editign, which was 
over ten years in preparation, includes all the authentic material as well 4 
as biographical notes and commentary. ‘ Bs 
Pere Bernadot, O.P. 
Two of his ‘more famous works have now been reprinted: 3 
Lettres de Direction ‘ 5s. Od. ; 
De VEucharistie a la Trinité rune ae as. 9d. 
from 
Blackfriars Publications ‘ 


